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Fifty  Famous  Rides  and  Riders 


FOREWORD 

Here  are  fifty  stories  of  action  and  adventure,  some 
of  them  original  but  the  greater  portion  gathered  from 
the  Hterature   of  various  periods  and  of  many  coun- 
tries.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  every 
famous  ride  or  rider,  for  that  would  have  been  impos- 
"^     sible.     The  reader  will  doubtless  recognize  some  ''old 
.      favorites,"  without  which  the  collection  would  have 
^     been   incomplete,   but    the   majority   of    the    stories, 
Q     whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  new  to  schoolbook  liter- 
j|l    ature  and  have  never  before  been  brought  together 
into  a  single  collection.      That   they  may  not  only 
amuse  and  instruct  but  be  instrumental  in  cultivating 
a  taste  for  the  best  forms  of  literary  expression,  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  compiler. 
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FIFTY   FAMOUS    RIDES   AND 
RIDERS 


HOW  DICK  TURPIN  RODE  TO  YORK 

DICK  TURPIN  hesitated  no  longer.  Turning  his 
horse,  he  galloped  slowly  off,  little  heeding  the 
pursuit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Arrived  at 
the  brow  of  the  hiU,  he  turned  for  an  instant  to  recon- 
noiter  the  officers  who  were  pursuing  him.  Coates 
and  Titus  he  utterly  disregarded;  but  Paterson  was 
a  more  formidable  foe,  and  he  weU  knew  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  of  experience  and  resolution.  It 
was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  thoughts  of  execut- 
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ing  his  mid  ride  to  York  flashed  across  him.  His 
bosom  throbbed  high  mth  rapture,  and  he  involun- 
tarily exclaimed  aloud,  as  he  raised  himself  in  the 
saddle,  ''Let  happen  what  may,  I'll  do  it!" 

Aroused  by  the  approaching  clatter  of  his  pursuers, 
Dick  struck  into  a  lane  which  lies  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  set  ofT  at  a  good  pace  in  the  direction  of 
Hampstead.  At  length,  after  /arious  twdstings  and 
turnings  in  that  devious  lane;  after  scaring  one  or  two 
farmers,  and  riding  over  a  brood  or  two  of  ducks, 
dipping  into  the  verdant  valley  of  West  End  and 
ascending  another  hill,  he  burst  upon  a  gorsy,  sandy, 
and  beautiful  heath. 

It  was  here  that  the  chase  first  assumed  a  character 
of  interest.  Being  open  ground,  the  pursued  and 
pursuers  were  in  full  \iew  of  each  other;  and  as  Dick 
rode  swiftly  across  the  heath,  mth  the  shouting  trio 
hard  at  his  heels,  the  scene  had  a  very  animated 
appearance.  He  crossed  the  hill,  passed  CrackskuU 
Common,  and  dashed  along  the  crossroad  to  Highgate. 
Here  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  his  pursuers  redoubled 
their  efforts.  To  avoid  the  to^vn,  Dick  struck  into  a 
narrow  path  at  the  right,  and  rode  easily  down  the 
hiU. 

His  pursuers  were  now  mthin  a  hundred  yards,  and 
shouted  to  him  to  stand.  Pointing  to  a  gate  which 
seemed  to  bar  their  further  progress,  Dick  unhesi- 
tatingly charged  it,  clearing  it  in  beautiful  style.  Not 
so  with  the  constable's  party;   and  the  time  they  lost 
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How  Dick  Turpin  Rode  to  York 

in  unfastening  the  gate,  which  none  of  them  chose  to 
leap,  enabled  Dick  to  put  additional  space  between 
them. 

Scudding  rapidly  past  Highgate,  like  a  swift-sailing 
schooner  with  three  lumbering  Indiamen  in  her  wake, 
Dick  now  took  the  lead  along  a  narrow  lane  that  threads 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Homsey.  The  shouts  of 
his  followers  had  brought  others  to  join  them,  and  as 
he  neared  Crouch  End,  cries  of  ''A  highwayman!  a 
highwayman!"  rang  in  his  ears  in  a  discordant  chorus 
of  many  voices. 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  alarmed  by  the  cries 
and  by  the  tramp  of  horses.  The  men  of  Hornsey 
rushed  into  the  road  to  seize  the  fugitive,  and  women 
held  up  their  babes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  flying 
cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  gain  in  number  and  ani- 
mation as  it  advanced. 

Suddenly,  three  horsemen  appear  in  the  road  — 
they  hear  the  uproar  and  the  din.  '^A  highwayman! 
a  highwayman!"  cry  the  voices.  ''Stop  him!  stop 
him!" 

But  it  is  no  such  easy  matter.  With  a  pistol  in 
each  hand,  and  his  bridle  in  his  teeth,  Turpin  passed 
boldly  on.  His  fierce  looks,  his  furious  steed  —  the 
impetus  with  which  he  pressed  forward,  bore  down  all 
before  him.  The  horsemen  gave  way,  and  only  served 
to  swell  the  list  of  his  pursuers. 

"We  have  him  now!  We  have  him  now!"  cried 
Paterson,   exultingly.     ''Shout  for  your  lives!     The 
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turnpike  man  will  hear  us !  Shout  again  —  again ! 
The  fellow  has  heard;  the  gate  is  shut!  We  have 
him!" 

The  old  Hornsey  toll  bar  was  a  high  gate,  with 
chevaux-de-frise  on  the  topmost  raU.  The  turnpike 
man,  hearing  the  turmoil,  swung  the  gate  into  its  lock, 
and  like  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  he  ensconced  himself 
in  the  doorway,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  runaway. 
But  Dick  kept  steadily  on.  He  coolly  calculated 
the  height  of  the  gate;  he  looked  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  —  nothing  better  offered.  He  spoke  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  to  Bess,  gently  patted  her 
neck,  then  struck  spurs  into  her  sides,  and  cleared 
the  spikes  by  an  inch. 

Out  rushed  the  amazed  turnpike  man,  thus  un- 
mercifully bilked,  and  was  nearly  trampled  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  Paterson's  horse. 

''Open  the  gate,  fellow,  and  be  quick  about  it!" 
shouted  the  chief  constable. 

"Not  I,"  answered  the  man,  sturdily.  ''Not  I, 
unless  I  get  my  tolls.  I've  been  done  once,  already; 
and  strike  me  stupid  if  I'm  done  a  second  time." 

"Don't  you  see  that  he's  a  highwayman?  Don't 
you  know  that  I'm  chief  constable  of  Westminster?" 
said  Paterson,  showing  his  badge.  "How  dare  you 
hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty?" 

"That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,"  returned  the 
man,  doggedly.  "But  you  don't  pass,  unless  I  gets 
the  blunt,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 
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Amidst  a  storm  of  oaths,  Coates  threw  down  a 
crown  piece,  and  the  gate  was  thrown  open. 

Turpin  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  breathe  his 
mare;  then,  striking  into  a  by-lane,  he  cantered 
easily  along  in  the  direction  of  Tottenham.  Soon, 
however,  yelling  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry, 
his  pursuers  were  again  at  his  heels.  He  had  now  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  the  long,  straggling  town  of  Tot- 
tenham, and  various  were  the  efforts  of  the  populace 
to  entrap  him. 

The  whole  place  was  up  in  arms,  shouting,  scream- 
ing, running,  dancing,  and  hurling  every  possible 
missile  at  the  horse  and  her  rider.  Dick  merrily  re- 
sponded to  their  clamor  as  he  flew  past,  and  laughed 
at  the  brickbats  that  were  showered,  thick  as  hail 
and  quite  as  harmlessly,  around  him. 

A  few  more  miles'  hard  riding  tired  the  volunteers, 
and  before  the  chase  reached  Edmonton  most  of 
them  were  "nowhere."  John  Gilpin  himself  could  not 
have  excited  more  astonishment  among  the  good 
folks  of  Edmonton  than  did  our  highwayman  as 
he  galloped  through  their  town.  At  first  the  mob 
received  him  with  acclamations,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  riding  for  a  wager.  Presently,  however, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  came  the  cries  of 
"Turpin!  Dick  Turpin!"  and  the  hurrahs  were 
changed  to  hootings;  but  such  was  the  rate  at  which 
the  highwayman  rode,  that  no  serious  opposition  was 
offered  him. 
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A  man  in  a  donkey  cart,  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  drew  himself  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Tur- 
pin's  steed,  with  a  mighty  leap,  cleared  the  driver 
and  his  little  van  with  ease.  This  was  a  capital 
stroke,  and  well  adapted  to  please  the  multitude, 
who  are  quick  to  admire  a  brilliant  action. 

"Hurrah,  Dick!  Hark  away!"  resounded  from 
every  side,  while  hisses  were  as  liberally  bestowed 
upon  his  pursuers. 

Away  they  fly  past  scattered  cottages,  swiftly  and 
skimmingly,  like  eagles  on  the  wing,  along  the  Enfield 
highway.  Turpin  was  a  crack  rider  —  the  crack  rider 
of  England  of  his  time,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  time. 
He  rode  wonderfully  lightly,  yet  sat  his  saddle  to 
perfection,  distributing  his  weight  so  exquisitely  that 
his  horse  scarcely  felt  his  pressure.  He  became,  as 
it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  the  animal  herself;  he 
took  care  that  Black  Bess  should  be  neither  strained 
nor  wrung.  Freely,  and  as  lightly  as  a  feather,  was 
she  borne  along;  beautiful  it  was  to  see  her  ac- 
tion, to  watch  her  style  and  temper  of  covering  the 
ground.  .  .  . 

Night  had  now  spread  her  mantle  over  the  earth. 
A  few  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  deep,  cloudless 
heavens,  and  a  pearly  radiance  in  the  eastern  horizon 
heralded  the  rising  of  the  orb  of  night.  A  gentle 
breeze  was  stirring,  and  the  air  felt  bland  and  dry. 
It  was  just  the  night  one  would  have  chosen  for  a 
ride,  if  one  ever  rode  by  choice  at  such  an  hour.    And, 
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full  of  ardor  and  excitement,  Turpin  held  on  his  soli- 
tary course. 

Everything  was  favorable  to  his  project;  the  roads 
were  in  fine  condition;  his  mare  was  in  like  order. 
''She  has  now  got  her  wind  in  her,"  said  Dick. 
''I'll  see  what  she  can  do.  Hark  away,  lass!  hark 
away!" 

Black  Bess  started  forward  at  a  pace  which  few 
horses  could  have  equaled.  "I  wish  they  could  see 
her  now,"  said  Dick,  as  he  felt  her  almost  fly  away 
with  him.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  her  magnificent 
action,  he  felt  electrified  at  the  speed  with  which  he 
was  borne  along. 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  shouted  he.  "Hark  away, 
Bess!" 

Away,  away !  —  the  road  is  level,  the  path  is  clear. 
Press  on,  thou  gallant  steed;  no  obstacle  is  in  thy 
way !  And,  lo !  the  moon  breaks  forth  !  Her  silvery 
light  is  thrown  over  the  woody  landscape.  Dark 
shadows  are  cast  athwart  the  road,  and  the  flying 
figures  of  thy  rider  and  thyself  are  traced,  like  giant 
phantoms,  in  the  dust.  .  .  . 

The  limits  of  two  shires  are  already  passed.  They 
are  within  the  confines  of  a  third.  They  have  en- 
tered the  merry  county  of  Huntingdon;  they  have 
surmounted  the  gentle  hill  that  slips  into  Godman- 
chester.  They  are  by  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Ouse. 
The  bridge  is  past;  and  as  Dick  rides  through  the 
deserted  streets  of  Huntingdon,  he  hears  the  eleventh 
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hour  given  from  the  iron  tongue  of  St.  Mary's  spire. 
In  four  hours  (he  started  at  about  seven)  he  has  ac- 
compHshed  full  sixty  miles! 

A  few  reeling  topers  in  the  street  saw  the  horse- 
man flit  past,  and  one  or  two  windows  were  thrown 
open;  and  Turpin  was  gone  like  a  meteor,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  appeared.  Huntingdon  is  left  behind,  and 
the  rider  is  once  more  surrounded  by  dew-gemmed 
hedges  and  silent,  slumbering  trees.  Broad  mead- 
ows, mth  drowsy  cattle  or  low-bleating  sheep,  are 
on  either  side. 

Onward,  onward,  through  Stamford  and  Rutland 
and  Melton  Mowbray  !  The  pace  of  Black  Bess  was 
absolutely  terrific.  Her  eyeballs  were  dilated  and 
glowed  like  flaming  carbuncles;  while  her  widely- 
distended  nostrils  seemed,  in  the  cold  moonshine,  to 
snort  forth  smoke,  as  from  a  hidden  fire.  Fain  would 
Turpin  have  controlled  her;  but  no  check  could  be 
given  her  headlong  course,  and,  the  only  time  in  her 
submissive  career,  Bess  resolved  to  have  her  own 
way  —  and  she  had  it. 

And  Dick  Turpin's  blood  was  again  on  fire.  He 
rode  like  one  insane,  and  his  courser  partook  of  his 
frenzy.  She  bounded,  she  leaped,  she  tore  up  the 
ground  beneath  her;  while  Dick  gave  vent  to  his 
exultation  in  one  wild,  prolonged  halloo. 

Away!  away!  thou  matchless  steed!  yet  brace 
fast  thy  sinews  —  hold,  hold  thy  strength  —  for,  alas, 
the  goal  is  not  yet  attained.  ... 
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The  sun  was  just  overtopping  the  eastern  hills 
\Yhen  Turpin  reached  the  ferry  of  Cawood  and  saw 
before  him  the  deep  and  sluggish  waters  of  the  Ouse. 
The  powers  of  his  steed  were  spent  and  he  could 
scarcely  keep  her  from  sinking.  Nine  miles  only  lay 
before  him,  and  that  thought  aroused  his  courage. 
He  hailed  the  ferryboat,  which  was  then  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river;  but  at  the  same  instant  a  loud 
shout  smote  his  ear;  it  was  the  halloo  of  his  pur- 
suers ! 

Despair  was  in  his  look.  He  shouted  to  the  boat- 
man, and  bade  him  pull  fast.  The  man  obeyed;  but 
he  had  to  breast  a  strong  stream  and  his  boat*  was 
heavy  and  sluggish.  Another  shout  was  raised  by  the 
pursuers.  The  tramp  of  their  steeds  grew  louder  and 
louder. 

The  boat  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  His  captors  were  at  hand.  Quietly  he 
rode  down  the  bank,  cautiously  he  entered  the 
water.  There  was  a  plunge  —  and  steed  and  rider 
were  swimming  down  the  river. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  constables  and 
their  helpers  rode  up  and  paused  at  the  brink  of  the 
stream.    They  hesitated,  fearing  to  stem  the  tide.  .  .   . 

Dick,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
and,  refreshed  by  her  bath,  Bess  scrambled  up  the 
sloping  bank  and  speedily  regained  the  road. 

"I  shall  do  it  yet,"  shouted  Dick.  "That  stream 
has  saved  her.    Hark  away,  lass!    Hark  away!" 
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Fulford  is  passed.  The  towers  and  pinnacles  of 
York  burst  into  view,  in  all  the  freshness,  the  beauty, 
and  the  glory  of  a  bright,  clear,  autumnal  morn. 

"It  is  done  —  it  is  won!"  shouted  Dick.  "Hur- 
rah! hurrah!"  And  the  sunny  air  was  cleft  with  his 
shouts. 

Another  mile  is  passed.     York  is  near. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Dick;  but  his  voice  was  sud- 
denly hushed.  Black  Bess  tottered  —  fell.  There 
was  a  dreadful  gasp  —  a  parting  moan  —  a  snort. 
Her  eye  gazed  for  an  instant  upon  her  master;  then 
grew  glassy,  rayless,  fixed.  A  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame.    Her  heart  had  burst. 

Dick's  eyes  were  blinded,  as  with  rain.  His  tri- 
umph, though  achieved,  was  forgotten.  His  own 
safety  was  disregarded.  He  stood  weeping  and 
moaning,  like  one  beside  himself. 

"And  art  thou  gone,  Bess?"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  agony.  "Gone!  gone!  and  I  have  killed  the  best 
steed  that  was  ever  crossed.  And  for  what?"  added 
he,  beating  his  brow  with  his  clenched  fist  —  "for 
what?  for  what?" 

At  that  moment  the  deep  bell  of  the  Minster  clock 
tolled  out  the  hour  of  six. 

"I  am  answered,"  gasped  Dick.  "//  was  to  hear 
those  strokes!'^ 

—  Adapted  from  "  Rookwood,"  by  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
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THE   CAVALIER'S   ESCAPE 

TRAMPLE!  trample!  went  the  roan, 
Trap!  trap!  went  the  gray; 
But  pad!  pad!  pad!  like  a  thing  that  was  mad, 

My  chestnut  broke  away. 
It  was  just  ^ve  miles  from  Salisbury  town. 
And  but  one  hour  to-day. 

Thud!  thud!  came  on  the  heavy  roan, 

Rap!  rap!  the  mettled  gray; 
But  my  chestnut  mare  was  of  blood  so  rare, 

That  she  showed  them  all  the  way. 
Spur  on!  spur  on!  I  doffed  my  hat, 

And  wished  them  aU  good  day. 


They  splashed  through  miry  rut  and  pool,  — 
Splintered  through  fence  and  rail; 

But  chestnut  Kate  switched  over  the  gate,  — 
I  saw  them  droop  and  tail. 

To  Salisbury  town  —  but  a  mile  of  down; 
Once  over  this  brook  and  rail. 
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Trap!  trap!  I  heard  their  echoing  hoofs 

Past  the  walls  of  mossy  stone; 
The  roan  flew  on  at  a  staggering  pace, 

But  blood  is  better  than  bone. 
I  patted  old  Kate,  and  gave  her  the  spur. 

For  I  knew  it  was  all  my  own. 

But  trample!  trample!  came  their  steeds, 

And  I  saw  their  wolves'  eyes  burn; 
I  felt  like  a  royal  hart  at  bay, 

And  made  me  ready  to  turn. 
I  looked  where  highest  grew  the  may, 

And  deepest  arched  the  fern. 

I  flew  at  the  first  knave's  sallow  throat; 

One  blow  and  he  was  down. 
The  second  rogue  fired  twice,  and  missed; 

I  sliced  the  villain's  crown. 
Clove  through  the  rest,  and  flogged  brave  Kate, 

Fast,  fast  to  Salisbury  town  1 

Pad!  pad!  they  came  on  the  level  sward. 

Thud!  thud!  upon  the  sand; 
With  a  gleam  of  swords,  and  a  burning  match. 

And  a  shaking  of  flag  and  hand; 
But  one  long  bound,  and  I  passed  the  gate. 

Safe  from  the  canting  band. 

—  Walter  Thornbury. 
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HOW  ARTHUR  RODE  TO  LONDON  TOWN 


IT  was  a  great  day  in  Sir  Ector's  castle  when  he 
and  Sir  Kay  with  their  squires  and  men-at-arms 
set  out  for  London.  Their  well-poKshed  arms  flashed 
in  the  morning  sun  as  they  mounted  their  steeds  and 
rode  lightly  forth  from  the  high-towered  gate.  From 
the  windows  and  balconies  smiling  but  tearful  faces 
looked  down,  and  cheerful  voices  bade  them  god- 
speed on  their  perilous  journey.  The  trumpets 
sounded,  white  hands  waved  adieus,  strong  voices 
shouted  good-by,  and  the  little  band  galloped  away 
through  the  dew-wet  woods. 

''To  London  Town!  to  London  Town!"     Sir  Kay 
repeated  to  himself  as  he  led  the  way  down  the  steep 
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mountain  path;  and  his  dreams  were  of  tourneys  and 
battles  and  of  a  strange  city,  far  away,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  but  the  name. 

"To  London  Town!  to  London  Town!"  sang 
Arthur,  the  young  squire;  but  his  heart  was  sad, 
and  he  thought  only  of  his  sorrowing  mother  and  of 
the  dear,  pleasant  home  which  he  was  now  leaving 
for  the  first  time,  and  perhaps  forever. 

And  where  was  this  London  Town? 

It  was  a  very  great  way  off.  It  was  somewhere  far 
beyond  the  hill  country  and  the  great  woods.  But 
even  Sir  Ector  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  distance  or  the 
place.  They  would  ride  eastward  and  a  little  north- 
ward, and  as  they  rode  they  would  inquire  the  way. 

Day  after  day  they  journeyed  through  tangled 
wdlds  and  along  pathways  seldom  trod.  They  left 
the  rugged  hills  behind  and  traversed  a  land  of 
marshes  and  gray  swamps  and  wasted  fields.  They 
saw  the  ruins  of  many  a  hapless  home.  The  smoke 
of  burning  hamlets  and  farmsteads  rose  far  away  on 
the  misty  horizon.  At  night,  bale  fires  gleamed  on 
the  hilltops  and  told  of  the  march  of  destroying 
foes.  Sometimes  in  the  green  gloom  of  the  woods 
a  robber's  stronghold  fro\Mied  sullenly  upon  them. 
Sometimes  the  castle  of  a  stanch-hearted  knight  who 
had  weathered  the  storm  opened  its  gates  to  them 
and  welcomed  them  to  its  safe  shelter. 

'^Is  this  the  way  to  London  Town?"  they  asked 
alike  of  knight  and  robber  chief  and  famished  churl. 
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And  some  said,  "Yes,  you  are  on  the  right  road,'^ 
while  others  answered:  "You  have  missed  the  path. 
Ride  back  and  take  another  course.'' 

Thus  they  rode  onward  in  the  sun  and  shadow  of 
many  a  crisp  day  of  autumn  and  early  winter.  Often 
they  were  challenged  at  river  fords  and  at  the  gates 
of  wayside  fortresses.  But  when  they  answered,  "We 
are  on  our  way  to  the  great  tournament  at  London 
Town,"  they  were  bidden  to  ride  onward  in  peace. 

After  a  while  they  began  to  overtake  other  com- 
panies of  armed  men  who  were  bound  for  the  same 
place.  Then  they  came  into  a  highroad  which,  far- 
ther on,  was  thronged  wdth  all  sorts  of  folk,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  pushing  forward  toward  the  great 
town.  At  length,  on  a  sunny  noon,  midway  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  they  rode  joyfully 
into  famous  London  Town. 

Close  by  the  city  gates  was  the  broad  field  where 
the  tournament  was  to  take  place.  Already  the 
grounds  were  crowded  with  the  tents  and  pavilions  of 
knights  and  noblemen  who  had  come  to  be  present 
at  the  contest.  To  Sir  Kay  and  to  Arthur,  his  young 
squire,  the  scene  was  bewildering.  Accustomed  only 
to  the  quiet  of  their  remote  mountain  home,  they  felt 
now  as  if  they  were  being  ushered  into  a  new  world 
wholly  strange  and  unknown  to  them.  The  gay  pa- 
vilions, with  bright  pennants  floating  above  them, 
the  brilKant  trappings  of  the  horses,  the  dazzling 
armor  of   the   assembled  knights,   the   shouting,   the 
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racing,  the  never  ending  tumult  —  what  youth,  be- 
holding them  for  the  first  time,  would  not  have  been 
speechless  with  wonder? 

As  the  little  band  of  strangers  from  the  West  made 
their  way  through  this  scene  of  confusion  and  splen- 
dor, they  attracted  but  slight  attention.  They  rode 
slowly  onward.  Sir  Ector  leading  the  way.  They  rode 
down  the  long  street  by  the  riverside,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  inquire  for  lodgings.  Being  but  few  in 
number  and  unused  to  the  ways  of  others,  they 
deemed  it  best  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  town 
rather  than  encamp,  as  so  many  were  doing,  on  the 
open  commons. 

There  were  not  many  people  on  the  street  that 
day,  for  all  who  had  leisure  were  gone  out  to  see  the 
sights.  But  as  Sir  Kay  rode  between  the  houses,  soft 
eyes  looked  down  from  the  windows,  and  maidenly 
voices  asked,  "Who  is  that  young  knight  who  sits 
his  horse  so  nobly?"  Then,  as  their  gaze  fell  upon 
his  squire,  with  his  long  yellow  hair  and  sky-blue 
eyes,  the  same  questioners  sighed  and  said,  "Ah!  this 
is  by  far  the  noblest  of  the  company." 

—  From  "  Stories  of  the  King,"  published  by  American  Book  Company. 
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PRINCE  KILHUGH  blushed.    The  love  of  Olwen, 
the  daughter  of  Thistlehair,  filled  his  heart,  al- 
though he  had  not  heard  her  name  before.     His  face 
flushed  with  happiness,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  joy. 
"What  is  the  matter,  my  son?"  asked  his  father. 
"Why  are  you  so  gay  and  glad?" 

"Father,"  answered  Kilhugh,  "my  stepmother 
says  that  no  one  but  Olwen  shall  be  my  wife." 

"Well,"  quoth  the  king,  "I  doubt  not  there  will 
be  trouble  enough  before  that  saying  comes  true. 
But  do  not  fear,  my  son.     Thou  art  first  cousin  to 
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King  Arthur.  Who  but  he  should  cut  thy  hair  and 
be  thy  lord  ?  Go  to  him,  and  crave  this  of  him  as  a 
boon." 

To  Arthur's  Hall,  therefore,  Prince  Kilhugh  made 
ready  to  go;  and  his  father  chose  fifty  of  his  bravest 
knights  to  go  with  him,  that  he  might  present  him- 
self to  King  Arthur  in  a  befitting  manner. 


II 

So,  gayly  the  youth  rode  forth  upon  a  steed  of  dap- 
pled gray,  four  summers  old,  with  shell-shaped  hoofs 
and  well-knit  limbs.  His  saddle  was  of  burnished 
gold,  his  bridle  of  shining  gold  chains.  His  saddle 
cloth  was  of  purple  silk,  with  four  golden  apples  em- 
broidered in  the  four  corners. 

The  war  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder  was  of  ivory; 
the  sword  that  hung  by  his  side  had  a  golden  hilt 
and  a  two-edged  blade  inlaid  with  a  cross  of  gold 
that  glittered  like  the  lightning  of  heaven.  His  shoes, 
from  the  knee  to  the  tip  of  the  toe,  were  embossed 
with  gold  worth  three  hundred  cattle;  and  his  stir- 
rups also  were  of  gold. 

In  his  hand  he  held  two  spears,  with  shafts  of 
silver  and  heads  of  tempered  steel,  and  of  an  edge 
so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  wind  and  cause  the  blood 
to  flow.  Two  white-breasted  greyhounds  bounded 
before  his  steed.  Broad  collars,  set  with  rubies,  were 
on  their  necks;   and  to  and  fro  they  sprang,  like  two 
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sea-swallows  sporting  around  him.  The  blades  of 
reed  grass  bent  not  beneath  him,  so  light  was  his 
courser's  tread  as  he  journeyed  towards  the  gate  of 
Arthur's  palace. 

Ill 

The  Wide  White  Hall  of  Arthur  had  been  buih  by 
Rearfort  the  architect.  Eight  and  forty  were  the 
rafters  of  its  roof.  It  would  hold  all  Arthur's  com- 
panions and  his  nobles,  his  warriors,  his  retainers, 
and  his  guests. 

While  Kilhugh  was  riding  thither,  the  tables  were 
set  for  the  evening  meal.  The  king,  with  his  knights, 
his  friends,  and  his  attendants,  were  in  their  places 
around  the  board.  And  the  great  gate  of  the  outer 
court  was  locked. 

As  the  prince  rode  on,  he  beheld  from  afar  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Arthur's  Hall.  When  he  drew  rein 
within  the  shadow  of  the  vast  portal,  he  saw  that  the 
door  was  closed  and  barred,  and  an  armed  warrior, 
stalwart  and  strong,  was  standing  before  it. 

''O  chieftain,"  he  said,  "is  it  King  Arthur's  cus- 
tom to  have  a  gate  keeper  stationed  here?" 

"It  is,"  replied  the  warrior  sternly,  "and  if  thou 
dost  not  hold  thy  peace,  scant  shall  be  thy  welcome. 
I  am  Arthur's  porter  every  New  Year's  Day,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  here  now." 

"And  who  is  the  porter  at  other  times?"  asked 
Prince  Kilhugh. 
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"At  other  times  the  gate  is  guarded  by  four  lusty 
chieftains  who  serve  under  me,"  answered  the  Dusky 
Hero  with  the  Mighty  Grasp.  "The  names  of  the 
first  two  are  Blandmien  and  Speedguest.  The  third 
is  Grumgruff,  a  man  who  never  did  anyone  a  favor 
in  his  life.  The  fourth  is  Rumbleroll,  who  goes  on 
his  head  to  save  his  feet.  He  neither  holds  it  up  to 
the  sky,  like  a  man,  nor  stretches  it  out  toward  the 
ground  like  a  brute;  but  he  goes  tumbling  about  the 
floor,  like  nothing  but  a  rolling  stone." 

"Unbar  the  door  and  let  me  in,"  commanded 
Kilhugh. 

"Nay,  that  I  will  not,"  answered  the  Dusky  Hero 
with  the  Mighty  Grasp. 

"And  why  not?"  cried  the  prince. 

"The  knife  is  in  the  meat  and  the  drink  is  in  the 
horn,  and  there  is  revelry  in  Arthur's  Hall;  and  no 
man  may  enter  in  save  the  son  of  a  king  from  a 
friendly  land.  But  never  shall  it  be  said  that  a  way- 
farer was  turned  harshly  away  from  Arthur's  door. 
Food  enough  for  thee  and  thy  fifty  men  shall  be  pre- 
pared; coUops  shall  be  cooked  and  peppered  for  all. 
In  the  stables  there  is  fodder  for  thy  horses  and  food 
in  plenty  for  thy  dogs.  And  thou  shalt  fare  as 
well  in  the  guest  chamber  as  in  the  hall;  only  be  con- 
tent, and  disturb  not  the  king  and  his  knights  at  the 
table." 

"Nay,  I  will  have  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  young 
Kilhugh.    "If  thou  wilt  open  the  door,  well  and  good. 
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But  if  not,  I  will  bring  dishonor  upon  Arthur  and 
shame  upon  thee.  Here,  on  the  spot  where  I  stand, 
I  will  shout  thrice  and  make  the  welkin  ring.  Sounds 
more  deadly  than  those  three  shouts  have  never  been 
heard  in  this  land.  They  shall  resound  from  Land's 
End  to  Cold  Blast  Ridge  in  Ireland,  and  turn  the 
hearts  of  youths  and  maidens  cold  as  stone.  Matrons 
shall  grow  wan  and  weakly,  and  many  a  mother's  child 
shall  die  of  fright  —  so  dreadful  will  be  my  voice." 

The  Dusky  Hero  with  the  Mighty  Grasp  stood 
firm,  although  his  heart  misgave  him.  ''No  clamor 
that  thou  canst  make,"  said  he,  ''will  ever  admit 
thee  here  against  King  Arthur's  wishes.  However, 
I  will  go  and  tell  him  thou  art  here." 

Well  might  he  be  perturbed  by  Kilhugh's  threat. 
For  he  remembered  what  had  once  happened  in  the 
days  of  King  Lud,  when  all  Britain  had  been  shaken 
by  a  fearful  shriek.  At  the  sound  of  it,  men  had 
grown  pale  and  feeble,  women  listless  and  sad,  and 
youths  and  maidens  forlorn  and  woe-begone.  Beasts 
deserted  their  young  ones,  birds  left  their  nestlings, 
trees  cast  off  their  fruit,  the  earth  yielded  no  harvest. 


IV 

Pondering  upon  these  things,  the  Dusky  Hero  with 
the  Mighty  Grasp  strode  into  the  hall.  King  Arthur 
saw  him  and  called  out,  "Hast  thou  come  with  tid- 
ings from  the  door?" 
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The  Dusky  Hero  bowed,  and  answered  in  stately 
phrase  becoming  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round. 

''Half  of  my  life  is  past,  noble  king,  and  half  of 
thine.  I  have  been  with  thee  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  I  was  thy 
companion  when  thou  didst  spread  the  terror  of  the 
sword  from  Scandinavia  to  Spain.  I  fought  by  thy 
side  in  the  Battle  of  Shades,  when  we  brought  away 
twelve  hostages  from  the  Dim  Land  under  the  Sea. 
I  have  been  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Castle  Covert-and- 
Clearing,  built  all  of  dead  men's  bones.  I  have  been 
in  Turning  Castle,  and  in  the  Castle  of  Riches;  and 
there  thou  knowest  we  saw  nine  kings  of  nations,  all 
comely  men  of  noble  mien.  Yet,  I  protest  and  de- 
clare that  I  never  before  saw  a  youth  so  handsome 
and  dignified  as  that  one  who  is  now  sitting  astride 
his  horse  and  waiting  outside  the  door  of  this 
haU.'' 

Then  cried  the  king,  "Thou  didst  walk  hither  to 
tell  me  of  him;  now  hie  thee  back  to  him  running  at 
full  speed.  Invite  him  to  come  in;  and  let  every 
man  who  sees  the  light,  and  every  man  who  blinks 
the  eye,  stand  ready  to  do  him  honor." 


V 

The  Dusky  Hero  with  the  Mighty  Grasp  returned 
to  the  great  door.  He  drew  back  bolt  and  bar,  and 
set  it  wide  open  before  the  prince  and  his  train.    The 
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men-at-arms  dismounted  at  the  horse-block  in  the 
courtyard,  but  Kilhugh  still  sat  upon  his  steed  and 
rode  into  the  Hal'. 

"Hail  to  thee,  King  Arthur!"  he  cried.  ''I  greet 
thee  and  thy  guests  and  thy  companions  and  thy 
warriors.  My  greeting  is  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to 
the  highest  of  all  that  have  a  seat  within  this  Hall. 
May  thy  name,  King  Arthur,  and  thy  fame  and  thy 
renown  be  forever  held  in  glorious  memory  through- 
out the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this  land!" 

''Hail  to  thee,  noble  youth!"  returned  Arthur. 
"Thou  art  right  welcome.  Here  is  a  place  for  thee 
between  two  of  my  knights.  Sit  down,  and  my  min- 
strels will  play  for  thee." 

But  Kilhugh  made  answer:  "I  have  not  come 
hither,  sire,  to  eat  and  drink,  but  to  crave  of  thee  a 
boon.  If  thou  wilt  grant  it  me,  I  will  do  thee  such 
service  as  thou  mayest  command;  and  I  will  carry 
the  praise  of  thy  bounty  and  thy  power  into  every 
land.  But  if  thou  dost  refuse,  I  will  spread  ill  reports 
of  thee  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world." 

Then  King  Arthur  was  greatly  pleased,  and  he 
said:  "Ask  thy  boon,  young  chieftain.  Thou  shalt 
have  whatever  thy  tongue  may  name,  as  far  as  the 
wind  dries  and  the  rain  moistens  and  the  sun  revolves 
and  the  sea  encircles  and  the  earth  extends.  Thou 
shalt  have  anything  that  is  mine,  except  my  ship 
that  bears  me  over  the  sea,  and  the  mantle  in  which 
I  can  walk  unseen,  and  my  good  sword,  and  my  keen 
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lance,  and  my  shield,  and  my  gleaming  dagger,  and 
Guinevere  my  wife.    Ask  what  thou  wilt." 

^'My  request  is,  that  thou  wilt  cut  my  hair," 
answered  Kilhugh. 

^^Thy  request  is  granted,"  quoth  the  king. 

Then  Arthur  called  for  a  golden  comb  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  with  silver  loops.  And  he  combed  the  hair 
of  the  prince,  as  he  sat  upon  his  steed,  and  cut  it 
both  front  and  back. 

'^Now  tell  me  thy  name,"  he  said. 

"My  name  is  Kilhugh,"  replied  the  prince.  "My 
father  is  Prince  Kilith,  and  my  mother  was  a  sister 
of  the  fair  Ygerne." 

"Then  we  are  cousins,"  cried  Arthur,  '^and  I  give 
thee  leave  to  ask  another  boon.     Ask  what  thou  wilt." 

"Promise  me,  for  the  honor  of  thy  kingdom,  to 
grant  my  boon,"  said  Kilhugh. 

"I  promise." 

"Then  do  I  crave  of  thee  to  obtain  for  me  Olwen, 
the  daughter  of  Thistlehair,  chief  of  the  Giants,  to 
be  my  wife.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Island  of  the  Mighty,  I  crave  thy  help  to  seek 
this  maiden.  For  the  sake  of  Guinevere  and  of  her 
sister,  for  the  sake  of  Lynette  of  the  Magic  Ring,  for 
the  sake  of  Cordelia,  the  daughter  of  King  Lear,  the 
loveliest  maiden  in  this  island,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Iseult  la  Belle,  and  of  Elaine,  and  of  Angarad  of  the 
Golden  Hand  —  for  the  sake  of  these  and  many 
others,  I  crave  thy  help." 
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Then  said  Arthur,  ^'0  prmce  and  cousin,  I  have 
never  heard  of  this  maiden,  Olwen;  I  have  never 
heard  of  her  kindred.  But  I  will  send  messengers  to 
seek  her;  only  grant  them  time  to  find  her  and 
return." 

"To-day  is  New  Year's  Day,"  answered  the  prince. 
"I  give  them  from  this  hour  till  the  last  day  of  the 
year." 

And  having  said  these  words,  he  dismounted  from 
his  steed  and  went  and  sat  by  King  Arthur's  side  in 
the  midst  of  the  heroes  of  the  Table  Round. 

— "B." 
—  Retold  from  "  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest." 
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MY  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  spHnter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 
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How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favors  fall! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall; 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine^ 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mind. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  sVims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar  cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean. 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  smngs, 

And  solemn  chaunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark. 
I  leap  on  board;   no  helmsman  steers; 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
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A  gentle  sound,  an  a,vdu\  light! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 
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And  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain  walls 
A  rolling  organ  harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
"O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God! 

Ride  on!  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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IN  Wales  they  tell  this  story  of  Peredur,  the  son  of 
Eurawc;  but  in  the  South  Country  and  in  Brit- 
tany they  relate  a  similar  tale  of  Sir  Percival,  the 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Which 
of  these  stories  is  the  truer,  I  know  not;  I  speak 
only  of  Peredur. 

Now  Sir  Eurawc  was  a  mighty  earl  who  lived  in 
the  North  Country  and  loved  nothing  so  much  as 
wars  and  tournaments  and  the  fierce  onslaught  of 
battle.     Six  grown-up  sons  he  had,  husky  and  strong 
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and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  But  on  an  unlucky 
day,  in  fight  with  the  invading  Saxons,  Sir  Eurawc 
was  slain,  as  were  also  his  six  fearless  sons. 

At  home  in  his  cradle  lay  the  seventh  son,  little 
Peredur,  a  brown-eyed  baby,  too  young  to  know  any- 
thing of  war  or  of  knighthood,  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  his  mother's  grief. 

''Alas!  alas!"  she  cried,  as  she  stood  beside  him, 
weeping.  "All  this  sorrow  comes  of  knighthood  and 
the  pride  of  arms.  Husband  and  sons  are  slain,  and 
we,  sweet  Peredur,  are  left  helpless  and  alone." 

Then  suddenly  a  wild  resolve  took  hold  of  her. 
Never  should  this  child  become  a  knight,  never 
should  he  know  the  use  of  arms  or  hear  aught  about 
the  glories  of  battle.  He  should  be  brought  up  far 
away  from  the  clamor  of  war. 

So,  early  on  the  following  day,  with  little  Peredur 
in  her  arms,  she  fled  into  the  great  forest;  and  she 
permitted  no  one  to  go  with  her  save  two  faithful 
old  servants  to  whom  she  confided  her  wishes. 

''Let  him  never  hear  of  knights  or  of  horses  or  of 
castles  or  of  fine  ladies,"  she  said.  "It  is  better  that 
he  should  grow  up  happy  and  ignorant  than  that  he 
should  be  slain  in  his  youth  like  his  brothers." 


II 

Far,  far  into  the  wild  forest  they  went,  the  mother 
walking  as  best  she  could,  the  maid  servant  carrying 
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the  child,  and  the  man  servant  leading  an  old  horse 
on  which  were  loaded  such  things  as  they  would  need 
most  in  the  wilderness.  Day  after  day  they  toiled 
wearily  along  pathless  ways  until  at  last  they  came 
to  a  green  glade  between  two  lofty  mountains.  There 
they  built  a  little  hut  of  turf  and  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  afterwards  they  put  up  a  rude  shelter  for 
the  old  serving  man  and  the  horse. 

"This  is  our  home,"  said  the  fair  mother;  and 
little  Peredur  looked  up  and  smiled.  He  was  happy 
anywhere. 

Days  passed,  and  years  went  by;  and  the  child 
grew  and  became  a  tall  and  comely  lad,  gentle  and 
strong,  loving  and  fearless.  And  in  all  that  time 
he  saw  no  man  save  the  serving  man,  who  was  very 
old  and  feeble  and  gray;  and  of  women  he  knew  only 
his  mother  and  his  nurse  and  an  aged  witch  who 
sometimes  came  strolling  through  the  forest.  And 
no  one  dared  to  speak  of  arms,  or  of  horses,  or  of 
knights  in  his  presence.  Nevertheless  he  amused 
himself  by  throwing  sticks  and  stones  and  wooden 
lances  of  his  own  shaping;  and  in  this  exercise  he 
became  wondrously  skillful  and  strong. 

'^Mother,"  he  said,  "if  any  evil  thing  should  come 
out  of  the  woods  to  harm  you,  I  am  here  to  protect 
you." 

"True,  my  child,"  she  answered. 

One  day  when  he  was  well  grown  up  and  the  down 
was  thickening  on  his  chin,   three  knights  came  by 
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chance  into  the  forest.    And  when  Peredur  saw  them 
riding  not  far  from  the  hut  he  was  greatly  astonished. 

"Mother,  what  are  those  beautiful  things?"  he 
asked. 

"They  are  angels,  my  son,"  she  answered. 

"Indeed!"  he  cried.  "I  will  go  right  now  and  be- 
come an  angel  with  them." 

He  ran  quickly  to  the  by-path  where  they  were 
riding  and  stood  there,  gazing  at  their  rich  armor 
and  sun-bright  shields. 

"My  lad,"  said  one  of  the  strangers,  whose  name 
was  Sir  Owain,  "have  you  seen  a  knight  passing 
through  these  woods  to-day  or  yesterday?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Peredur.  "I  don't 
know  what  a  knight  is.     Teh  me  what  he  is  like." 

"Look  at  me,"  said  Sir  Owain.  "I  am  a  knight. 
Have  you  seen  any  man  going  this  way  that  was 
dressed  as  I  am?" 

"If  you  will  tell  me  what  I  ask  you,"  said  Pere- 
dur, "I  will  tell  you  what  you  ask  me." 

"Gladly  will  I  do  so,"  answered  Owain. 

"What  is  this?"  then  demanded  Peredur,  point- 
ing to  the  knight's  saddle. 

"It  is  a  saddle,"  said  Owain. 

And  then  the  lad  asked  about  all  the  accouterments 
which  he  saw  upon  the  men  and  the  horses,  and  about 
their  arms,  and  what  they  were  for,  and  how  they 
were  used.  And  Owain  answered  his  questions  and 
explained  everything  fully. 
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''Now  you  may  ride  on,"  at  last  said  Peredur; 
''for  I  saw  the  knight  you  are  seeking;  and  I  will 
follow  you  soon." 

Ill 

When  Peredur  returned  to  the  hut  he  said  to  his 
mother,  "Truly,  those  were  not  angels.  They  were 
brave  knights." 

"Oh,  my  son!"  cried  the  lady,  "it  is  a  sad  day  that 
brings  them  here."  And  she  swooned  away,  in  her 
great  grief  and  alarm. 

Then  Peredur  ran  to  the  rude  shelter  where  they 
kept  the  poor  old  piebald  horse  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  forest  with  them,  years  and  years 
before. 

"Dear  horse,"  he  said,  "you  are  old  and  lame 
and  bony;  but  you  shall  be  my  steed  until  I  find  a 
better." 

Thereupon,  he  folded  a  sheepskin  into  the  form  of 
a  saddle,  and  with  twisted  twigs  he  made  a  bridle 
and  other  trappings  like  those  he  had  seen  on  the 
knights'  horses.  Then  he  went  proudly  back  to  the 
hut  to  tell  of  what  he  had  done. 

His  mother  had  recovered  from  her  swoon. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "do  you  truly  wish  to  be  a 
knight?" 

"Yes,  dear  mother,  with  your  leave,"  he  answered. 

"You  are  your  father's  own  son,"  she  said  fondly; 
"and  I  now  see  that  no  power  can  save  you  from 
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the  destiny  to  which  you  were  born.  Will  you  listen 
to  my  advice?" 

"Willingly,  dear  mother." 

''Go  forward,  then,  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur, 
and  ask  him  to  give  you  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Follow  the  well-beaten  road,  and  wherever  you  see  a 
church,  kneel  before  it  and  repeat  your  Paternoster. 
If  you  see  meat  and  drink,  and  have  need  of  them, 
take  them.  If  you  hear  an  outcry,  find  out  quickly 
whence  it  comes.  Help  yourself  to  whatever  lies  in 
your  way,  and  be  ever  ready  to  protect  the  weak 
and  to  aid  the  needy  —  for  such  is  knighthood.'' 

''I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,"  said 'Peredur. 


IV 

So,  early  on  the  following  day,  he  mounted  the 
lean  and  bony  piebald  horse  and  rode  forth.  He  had 
on  no  armor,  save  the  patched  old  coat  which  he 
was  wont  to  wear  in  wintry  weather;  and  he  had  no 
shield  but  a  piece  of  bark,  which  he  had  shaped  to 
look  like  one;  and  instead  of  a  spear  he  had  a  bundle 
of  sharpened  sticks  in  his  hand.  And  thus  he  rode 
forth. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  he  journeyed  in  the 
woody  wilderness,  with  no  food  save  the  berries  and 
nuts  that  he  found  by  the  wayside.  At  length  he 
came  to  a  green  glade  between  the  trees,  and  in  its 
midst  he  saw  a  tent. 
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"Oh!  here  is  a  church/'  he  said;  and  he  dis- 
mounted to  repeat  his  Paternoster. 

The  poor  horse  wandered  here  and  there,  cropping 
the  scattered  blades  of  grass,  while  Peredur  went  for- 
ward to  the  tent.  The  door  was  open,  and  beside  it 
sat  a  pretty  maiden  with  a  yellow  comb  in  her  hair 
and .  a  gold  ring  on  her  finger.  Peredur  had  never 
seen  such  loveliness. 

The  maiden  was  glad  at  his  coming,  and  bade  him 
welcome. 

"Come  in,  fair  sir,  and  rest  yourself,"  she  said. 

"Willingly  will  I  do  so,"  he  answered. 

Within  the  tent  he  saw  a  table  with  food  thereon 
—  two  white  loaves  of  wheaten  flour,  and  two  col- 
lops  of  wild  boar's  flesh  well  broiled,  and  two  flasks 
of  red  wine. 

"My  mother  told  me  that  wherever  I  saw  meat 
and  drink,  I  must  take  it,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  take  it  and  welcome,  chieftain,"  said  the 
maiden. 

So  Peredur  took  half  of  the  food  and  drink  for 
himself  and  left  the  rest  for  the  maiden. 

When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  bent  upon  his 
knee  before  his  fair  hostess  and  said  — 

"My  mother  told  me  that  wherever  I  saw  a  fair 
jewel,  I  should  take  it." 

"Do  so,  my  chieftain,"  said  the  maiden. 

So  Peredur  took  the  ring.  And  never  thinking  to 
thank  her,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  journeyed  onward. 
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For  three  days  he  rode  along  strange  and  perilous 
pathways,  meeting  no  one  to  direct  him;  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  he  came  to  Arthur's  Hall.  Great  was 
the  surprise  of  knights  and  ladies  when  he  entered, 
riding  upon  the  piebald  horse  with  the  rude  trappings 
which  he  had  made  for  it;  and  great  was  their  mirth 
as  he  rode  down  the  center  of  the  spacious  room, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

At  the  farther  end  stood  Sir  Kai,  the  king's  senes- 
chal. ^^Tell  me,  tall  man,"  said  Peredur,  ^^  where  is 
he  that  they  call  King  Arthur?" 

''What  would'st  thou  of  Arthur?"  asked  Kai, 
grimly. 

''My  mother  told  me  to  ride  to  Arthur  and  re- 
ceive the  honor  of  knighthood  from  him,"  answered 
the  lad. 

At  that,  many  who  heard  him  laughed,  and  some 
began  to  pelt  the  old  horse  with  sticks  and  stones. 
But  a  dwarf  who  had  dwelt  a  year  in  Arthur's  court, 
and  in  all  that  time  had  neither  spoken  nor  smiled, 
came  forward  laughing: 

"Ha  ha!  The  welcome  of  Heaven  be  unto  thee, 
brave  Peredur,  chief  of  warriors  and  flower  of  knight- 
hood!" he  cried  aloud. 

Then  Sir  Kai  was  angered;  and  he  gave  the  dwarf 
a  sound  box  on  the  ear  that  sent  him  spinning  across 
the  room.     "  Hold  thy  tongue ! "  he  cried.     "  Fool  thou 
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art  to  live  speechless  a  whole  year  at  Arthur's  Court, 
and  then  suddenly  before  all  the  king's  household 
declare  that  this  fellow  is  the  flower  of  knight- 
hood." 

Peredur,  still  sitting  astride  the  piebald  horse, 
would  have  smitten  Sir  Kai  then  and  there;  but  he 
held  his  peace. 

'^Tall  man,"  he  said,  "show  me  to  King  Arthur, 
that  he  may  give  me  the  honor  of  knighthood." 

"A  fine  fellow  thou  art,"  answered  Sir  Kai,  "and 
finely  art  thou  equipped  with  horse  and  arms.  Ride 
forth  into  the  meadow  outside  the  castle  walls,  and 
there  thou  wilt  find  a  knight  with  a  golden  goblet 
which  he  has  carried  away  from  the  king's  table. 
Take  the  goblet  from  him,  overthrow  him,  and 
possess  thyself  of  his  steed  and  arms;  then  come 
back  and  receive  the  order  of  knighthood." 

"I  will  do  so,  tall  man,"  said  Peredur. 

So  he  turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  out  to  the 
meadow.  And  when  he  came  there  he  saw  the  knight, 
riding  proudly  back  and  forth,  and  glorying  in  his 
strength. 

"The  tall  man  that  is  at  Arthur's  Hall,"  said  Pere- 
dur, "told  me  to  come  and  overthrow  thee  and  take 
thy  horse  and  thy  armor  for  myself." 

"Silence I"  shouted  the  knight.  "Go  back  to  the 
Hall  and  tell  the  king,  from  me,  that  I  challenge  the 
bravest  of  his  knights  to  fight  with  me." 

"Indeed,    I   will   not,"    answered   Peredur   calmly. 
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"I  tell  thee  that,  willing  or  unwilling,  thou  must 
give  me  that  goblet  and  thy  horse  and  thy  arms." 

Thereupon  the  knight  ran  at  him  furiously  and 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  between  the  shoulders, 
shouting,  ^'Get  thee  gone,  idiot!" 

But  Peredur  stood  his  ground  unafraid.  "Ha  ha, 
lad!"  he  cried,  "I  am  not  used  to  being  played  with 
in  that  way;  therefore,  I  will  play  thus  with 
thee!" 

And  he  threw  one  of  his  sharp-pointed  sticks  at  the 
knight  with  all  the  force  that  was  in  his  arm;  and 
it  hit  the  knight  in  the  eye  and  so  dazed  him  that 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 


VI 

Now  it  chanced  that  about  this  time  Sir  Owain 
of  Arthur's  Court  was  riding  through  the  meadow; 
and  hearing  an  outcry,  he  saw  Peredur  dismount 
from  his  old  horse  and  begin  to  drag  the  fallen  knight 
about  upon  the  ground. 

"What  are  you  doing,  my  lad?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  this  iron  coat  of  his,"  answered  Peredur; 
"but  it  is  hard  to  get  off.  The  tall  man  told  me  to 
get  it." 

Then  Sir  Owain  helped  him,  and  they  took  off  the 
knight's  armor;  and  Peredur  put  it  on  over  the 
ragged  coat  that  he  had  worn  from  home.  And  he 
took  also  the  shield  and  the  spear  of  the  knight,  and 
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the  golden  goblet  wliich  tlie  boastful  fellow  had  taken 
from  the  king's  table. 

^^Now,  indeed,  you  are  well  equipped/'  said 
Sir  Owain.  "  Here  are  horse  and  armor  worthy  of  your 
valor.  Take  them  joyfully,  and  come  with  me  to 
Arthur  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood;'  for  you 
surely  do  merit  it." 

—  Retold  from  "The  Mabiiiogion "  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 
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OH,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best, 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 
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So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bridesmen  and  kinsmen  and  brothers  and  all: 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 
''Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" 


''I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up; 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  do^vn  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  — 
^'Now  tread  we  a  measure  !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume, 

And  the  bridesmaidens  whispered,  '''Twere  better  by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.'' 
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One  touch  to  her  hand,  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood 

near; 
So  hght  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  Hght  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 
''She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scar; 
They'll    have    fleet    steeds    that    follow,"    quoth    young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsems  of  the  Netherby  clan; 

Forsters,  Femvicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherbie  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

— From  "  Marniion,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


F.F.R.&R.— 4 
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SO  they  went  to  Bruges,   and  Hereward  and  his 
men   went   with    them;    and   they   feasted,  and 
harped,  and  sang;   and  the  saying  was  fulfilled: 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall 
When  beards  wag  all. 

But  after  awhile,  Hereward's  beard  began  to 
wag  somewhat  too  fast.  For  some  knight  near 
began  to  tell  of  a  wonderful  mare  called  Swallow, 
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which  was  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  was  famous  through  all  the  country 
round;  and  insinuated,  moreover,  that  Hereward 
might  as  well  have  brought  that  mare  home  with  him 
as  a  trophy. 

To  which  Hereward  answered,  in  his  boasting  vein, 
that  he  would  bring  home  that  mare,  or  aught  else 
that  he  had  a  liking  to. 

''You  will  find  it  not  so  easy,"  said  the  knight. 
''  Her  owner,  they  say,  is  a  mighty  strong  churl  of  a 
horse  breeder.  Dirk  Hammerhand  by  name;  and  as 
for  cutting  his  throat,  that  you  must  not  do;  for  he 
has  been  loyal  to  our  Countess  Gertrude,  and  sent  her 
horses  whenever  she  needed." 

"One  may  pick  a  fair  quarrel  with  him,  nevertheless." 

"Then  you  must  bide  such  a  buffet  as  you  never 
abode  before.  They  say  his  arm  has  seven  men's 
strength;  and  whosoever  visits  him,  he  challenges 
to  give  and  take  a  blow:  but  no  man  that  has  taken 
a  blow  as  yet,  has  ever  needed  another." 

"Hereward  will  have  need  of  his  magic  headpiece, 
if  he  tries  that  adventure,"  quoth  another. 

"Aye,"  retorted  the  first  speaker;  "but  the  helmet 
may  stand  the  rap  well  enough,  and  yet  the  brains 
inside  be  the  worse." 

"Not  a  doubt.  I  knew  a  man  once,  who  was  so 
strong  that  he  could  shake  a  nut  till  the  kernel  went 
to  powder,  and  yet  never  break  the  shell." 

"That  is  a  lie!"  quoth  Hereward. 
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Whereon  high  words  followed,  and  Hereward  was 
flushed  with  ire  and  scorn. 

''Magic  armor,  forsooth!"  cried  he  at  last.  "What 
care  I  for  armor  or  for  magic?  I  will  wager  to  you 
any  horse  in  my  stable,  that  I  go  in  my  shirt  to  Scald- 
mariland,  and  bring  back  that  mare  single-handed." 

"Hark  to  the  Enghshman!  He  has  turned  Ber- 
serker at  last,  like  his  forefathers.  You  will  surely 
start  in  a  pair  of  hose  as  well,  or  the  ladies  will  be 
shamed!" 

And  so  forth,  till  Count  Robert,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  thundered,  "If  any  knight  quarrels  with  my 
Hereward,  he  quarrels  with  Robert  himself!     Silence!" 

And  so  the  matter  was  hushed  up. 


n 

It  might  have  been  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when  the  clarion  rang  down  the  street.  Torfrida 
sprang  up  and  dressed  herself  quickly;  but  never 
more  carefully  or  gaily.  She  heard  the  tramp  of 
horse-hoofs.  He  was  moving  afield  early,  indeed. 
Should  she  go  to  the  window  to  bid  him  farewell? 
Should  she  hide  herself  in  just  anger? 

She  looked  out  stealthily  through  the  blind  of  the 
little  window  in  the  gable.  There  rode  dowTi  the 
street  Robert  le  Prison  in  full  armor,  and  behind 
him,  knight  after  knight,  a  wall  of  shining  steel.  But 
by  his   side   rode   one    bareheaded,   his    long   yellow 
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curls  floating  over  his  shoulders.  His  boots  had 
golden  spurs,  a  gilt  belt  held  up  his  sword;  but  his 
only  dress  was  a  silk  shirt  and  silk  hose.  He  laughed 
and  sang,  and  made  his  horse  caracol,  and  tossed  his 
lance  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  by  the  point,  like  Taillefer 
at  Hastings,  as  he  passed  under  the  window. 
'  She  threw  open  the  blind,  careless  of  all  appearances. 
She  wculd  have  called  to  him:  but  the  words  choked 
her;   and  what  should  she  say? 

He  looked  up  boldly,  and  smiled. 

"Farewell,  fair  lady  mine.'' 

And  he  rode  on. 

Ill 

On  a  bench  at  the  door  of  his  high-roofed  wooden 
house  sat  Dirk  Hammerhand,  the  richest  man  in 
Walcheren.  From  within  the  house  sounded  the 
pleasant  noise  of  slave  women,  grinding  and  chatting 
at  the  handquern;  from  without,  the  pleasant  noise 
of  geese  and  fowls  without  number.  And  as  he  sat 
and  drank  his  ale,  and  watched  the  herd  of  horses  in 
the  fen,  he  thought  himself  a  happy  man,  and  thanked 
his  Odin  and  Thor  that  the  Christian  Franks  had  not 
harried  him  to  the  bare  walls,  as  they  would  probably 
do  ere  all  was  over. 

As  he  looked  at  the  horses,  some  half  mile  off,  he 
saw  a  strange  stir  among  them.  They  began  whinny- 
ing and  pawing  round  a  fourfooted  thing  in  the 
midst,  which  might  be  a  badger,  or  a  wolf  —  though 
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both  were  very  uncommon  in  that  pleasant  isle  of 
Walcheren;  but  which  plainly  had  no  business  there. 
Whereon  he  took  up  a  mighty  staff,  and  strode  over 
the  fen  to  see. 

He  found  neither  wolf  nor  badger:  but  to  his  ex- 
ceeding surprise,  a  long  lean  man,  clothed  in  ragged 
horse  skins,  whinnying  and  neighing  exactly  like  a 
horse,  and  then  stooping  to  eat  grass  like  one.  He 
advanced  to  do  the  first  thing  which  came  into  his 
head,  namely  to  break  the  man's  back  with  his  staff, 
and  ask  him  afterwards  who  he  might  be.  But  ere 
he  could  strike,  the  man  or  horse  kicked  up  with  its 
hind  legs  in  his  face,  and  then  springing  on  to  the  said 
hind  legs  ran  away  with  extraordinary  swiftness  some 
fifty  yards;  after  which  it  went  down  on  all  fours  and 
began  grazing  again. 

"Beest  thou  man  or  devil?"  cried  Dirk,  somewhat 
frightened. 

The  thing  looked  up.     The  face  at  least  was  human. 

"Art  thou  a  Christian  man?"  it  asked  in  bad  Frisian, 
intermixed  with  snorts  and  neighs. 

''What's  that  to  thee?"  growled  Dirk;  and  began 
to  wish  a  little  that  he  was  one,  having  heard  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  of  great  virtue  in  driving  away 
fiends. 

''Thou  art  not  Christian.  Thou  behevest  in  Thor 
and  Odin?     Then  there  is  hope." 

"Hope  of  what?"  Dirk  was  growing  more  and 
more  frightened. 
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"Of  her,  my  sister!  Ah,  my  sister,  can  it  be  that 
I  shall  find  thee  at  last,  after  ten  thousand  miles,  and 
seven  years  of  woeful  wandering?" 

"I  have  no  man's  sister  here." 

"I  speak  not  of  a  sister  in  woman's  shape.  Mine, 
alas!  —  0  woeful  prince,  O  more  woeful  princess  — 
eats  the  herb  of  the  field  somewhere  in  the  shape  of 
a  mare,  as  ugly  as  she  was  once  beautiful,  but  swifter 
than  the  swallow  on  the  wing." 

"I've  none  such  here,"  quoth  Dirk,  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  glancing  uneasily  at  mare  Swallow. 

"You  have  not?  Alas,  wretched  me!  It  was 
prophesied  to  me  by  the  witch  that  I  should  find 
her  in  the  field  of  one  who  worshiped  the  old  gods; 
for  had  she  come  across  a  holy  priest,  she  had  been 
a  woman  again,  long  ago.  Whither  must  I  wander 
afresh!"  And  the  thing  began  weeping  bitterly,  and 
then  ate  more  grass. 

"I  —  that  is  —  thou  poor  miserable  creature,"  said 
Dirk,  half  pitying,  half  wishing  to  turn  the  subject; 
"leave  off  making  a  beast  of  thyself  awhile,  and  tell 
me  who  thou  art." 

"I  have  made  no  beast  of  myself,  most  noble  earl 
of  the  Frisians,  for  so  you  doubtless  are.  I  was  made 
a  beast  of  —  a  horse  of,  by  an  enchanter  of  a  certain 
land,  and  my  sister  a  mare." 

"Thou  dost  not  say  so!"  quoth  Dirk,  who  con- 
sidered such  an  event  quite  possible. 

"I  was  a  prince  of  the  county  of  Alboronia,  which 
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lies  between  Cathay  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
as  fair  once  as  I  am  foul  now,  and  only  less  fair  than 
my  lost  sister;  and  by  the  enchantments  of  a  cruel 
magician  we  became  what  we  are." 

"But  thou  art  not  a  horse,  at  all  events?" 

"Am  I  not?  Thou  knowest,  then,  more  of  me 
than  I  do  of  myself,"  and  it  ate  more  grass.  "But 
hear  the  rest  of  my  story.  My  hapless  sister  was 
sold  away  with  me  to  a  merchant:  but  I,  breaking 
loose  from  him,  fled  until  I  bathed  in  a  magic  foun- 
tain. At  once  I  recovered  my  man's  shape,  and  was 
rejoicing  therein,  when  out  of  the  fountain  rose  a 
fair}'  more  beautiful  than  an  elf,  and  smiled  upon 
me  with  love. 

"She  asked  me  my  story,  and  I  told  it.  And  when 
it  was  told  —  '  Wretch ! '  she  cried,  '  and  coward,  who 
hast  deserted  thy  sister  in  her  need.  I  would  have 
loved  thee,  and  made  thee  immortal  as  myself:  but 
now  thou  shalt  wander  ugly  and  eating  grass,  clothed 
in  the  horse  hide  which  has  just  dropped  from  thy 
limbs,  till  thou  shalt  find  thy  sister,  and  bring  her 
to  bathe,  like  thee,  in  this  magic  well.'" 

"All  good  spirits  help  us!  And  you  are  really 
a  prince?" 

"As  surely,"  cried  the  thing  with  a  voice  of  sudden 
rapture,  "as  that  mare  is  .my  sister;"  and  he  rushed 
at  mare  Swallow.  "I  see,  I  see,  my  mother's  eyes, 
my  father's  nose — " 

"He  must  have  been  a  chuckle-headed  king  that, 
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then,"  grinned  Dirk  to  himself.  ''The  mare's  nose 
is  as  big  as  a  buck-basket.  But  how  can  she  be  a 
princess?    She  has  a  colt  running  by  her  here." 

''A  colt?"  said  the  thing  solemnly.  ''Let  me 
behold  it.  Alas,  alas,  my  sister!  Thy  tyrant's  threat 
has  come  true,  that  thou  shouldst  be  his  bride.  I  see, 
I  see  in  the  features  of  thy  son  his  hated  lineaments. 
—  Hast  thou  never  heard  of  the  skill  of  the  enchanters 
of  the  East?  How  they  transform  their  victims  at 
night  back  again  into  human  shape,  and  by  day  into 
the  shape  of  beasts  again?" 

"Yes  —  well  —  I  know  that  —  " 

"And  do  you  not  see  how  you  are  deluded?  Every 
night,  doubt  not,  that  mare  and  colt  take  their  hu- 
man shape  again;  and  every  night,  perhaps,  that  foul 
enchanter  visits  in  your  fen." 

"An  enchanter  in  my  stable?  That  is  an  ugly 
guest.  But  no.  I've  been  into  the  stables  fifty  times, 
to  see  if  that  mare  was  safe.  Mare  was  mare,  and 
colt  was  colt,  Mr.  Prince,  if  I  have  eyes  to  see." 

"And  what  are  eyes  against  enchantments?  The 
moment  you  opened  the  door,  the  spell  was  cast  over 
them  again.  You  ought  to  thank  your  stars  that  no 
worse  has  happened  yet;  that  the  enchanter,  in 
fleeing,  has  not  wrung  your  neck  as  he  went  out,  or 
cast  a  spell  on  you,  which  will  fire  your  barns,  lame 
your  geese,  give  your  horses  the  glanders,  your  cattle 
the  murrain,  your  wife  the  creeping  palsy,  and  your- 
self the  chalk-stones  in  all  your  fingers." 
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"All  saints  have  mercy  on  me!  If  the  half  of  this 
be  true,  I  will  turn  Christian.  I  will  send  for  a  priest, 
and  be  baptized  to-morrow!" 

''Oh,  my  sister,  my  sister!"  cried  the  creature,  turn- 
ing towards  mare  Swallow.  ''Dost  thou  not  know 
me?  Dost  thou  answer  my  caresses  with  kicks?  Or 
is  thy  heart,  as  well  as  thy  body,  so  enchained  by  that 
cruel  necromancer,  that  thou  preferrest  to  be  his,  and 
scornest  thine  own  salvation,  leaving  me  to  eat  grass 
till  I  die?" 

"I  say,  prince  —  I  say  —  what  would  you  have  a 
man  to  do?  I  bought  the  mare  honestly,  and  I  have 
kept  her  well.  She  can't  say  aught  against  me  on 
that  score.  And  whether  she  be  princess  or  not,  I'm 
loth  to  part  with  her." 

''Keep  her  then,  and  keep  with  her  the  curse  of  aU 
the  saints  and  angels.  Look  down,  ye  holy  saints" 
(and  the  thing  poured  out  a  long  string  of  saints' 
names),  "and  avenge  this  catholic  princess,  kept  in 
vile  durance  by  an  unbaptized  heathen!  May 
his—" 

"Don't,  don't!"  roared  Dirk.  "And  don't  look 
at  me  like  that"  (for  he  feared  the  evil  eye),  "or  111 
brain  you  with  my  staff!" 

"Fool!  If  I  have  lost  a  horse's  figure,  I  have  not 
lost  his  swiftness.  Ere  thou  couldst  strike,  I  should 
have  run  a  mile  and  back,  to  curse  thee  afresh." 
And  the  thing  ran  round  him,  and  feU  on  all  fours 
again,  and  ate  grass. 
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''Mercy,  mercy!  And  that  is  more  than  I  ever 
asked  yet  of  man.  But  it  is  hard,"  growled  he,  "that 
a  man  should  lose  his  money,  because  a  rogue  sells 
him  a  princess  in  disguise." 

''Then  seU  her  again;  sell  her,  as  thou  vainest  thy 
life,  to  the  first  Christian  man  thou  meetest.  And  yet 
no.  What  matters?  Ere  a  month  be  over,  the 
seven  years'  enchantment  will  have  passed;  and  she 
will  return  to  her  own  shape  and  vanish  from  thy 
farm,  leaving  thee  to  vain  repentance;  whereby  thou 
wilt  both  lose  thy  money,  and  get  her  curse.  Fare- 
well, and  my  maHson  abide  with  thee!" 

And  the  thing,  without  another  word,  ran  right 
away,  neighing  as  it  went,  leaving  Dirk  in  a  state  of 
abject  terror. 

He  went  home.  He  cursed  the  mare,  he  cursed 
the  man  who  sold  her,  he  cursed  the  day  he  saw  her, 
he  cursed  the  day  he  was  born.  He  told  his  story 
with  exaggerations  and  confusions  in  plenty  to  all  in 
the  house;  and  terror  feU  on  them  likewise.  No  one, 
that  evening,  dared  go  down  into  the  fen  to  drive  the 
horses  up;  while  Dirk  went  to  bed,  and  trembled  there 
all  night  (as  did  the  rest  of  the  household),  expecting 
the  enchanter  to  enter  on  a  flaming  fire-drake,  at  every 
howl  of  the  wind. 

IV 

The  next  morning,  as  Dirk  was  going  about  his 
business,  with  a  doleful  face,  casting  stealthy  glances 
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at  the-  fen,  to  see  if  the  mysterious  mare  was  still 
there,  and  a  chance  of  his  money  still  left,  a  man  rode 
up  to  the  door. 

He  was  poorly  clothed,  with  a  long  rusty  sword  by 
his  side.  A  broad  felt  hat,  long  boots,  and  a  haver- 
sack behind  his  saddle  showed  him  to  be  a  traveler, 
seemingly  a  horsedealer;  for  there  followed  him,  tied 
head  and  tail,  a  brace  of  sorry  nags. 

''Heaven  save  all  here,"  quoth  he,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  ''Can  any  good  Christian  give  me 
a  drink  of  milk?" 

"Ale,  if  thou  wilt,"  said  Dirk.  "But  what  art 
thou,  and  whence?" 

On  any  other  day  he  would  have  tried  to  coax  his 
guest  into  trying  a  buffet  with  him  for  his  horse  and 
clothes:  but  this  morning  his  heart  was  heaw  with 
the  thought  of  the  enchanted  mare,  and  he  welcomed 
the  chance  of  selling  her  to  the  stranger. 

"We  are  not  ver>^  fond  of  strangers  about  here, 
since  these  Flemings  have  been  harrying  our  borders. 
If  thou  art  a  spy,  it  will  be  w^orse  for  thee." 

"I  am  neither  spy  nor  Fleming:  but  a  poor  servant 
of  our  Lord  Bishop,  buying  a  nag  or  two  for  his  lord- 
ship's priests.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  has 
horses  to  sell  hereabouts?" 

"There  are  horses  in  the  fen  yonder,"  quoth  Dirk, 
who  knew  that  churchmen  were  likely  to  give  a 
liberal  price,  and  pay  in  good  silver. 

"I  saw  them  as  I  rode  up.     And  a  fine  lot  they 
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are:  but  of  too  good  a  stamp  for  my  short  purse, 
or  for  my  holy  master's  riding,  —  a  fat  priest  likes  a 
quiet  nag,  my  master." 

''Humph.  Well,  if  quietness  is  what  you  need, 
there  is  a  mare  down  there,  that  a  child  might  ride 
with  a  thread  of  wool.  But  as  for  price  —  And 
she  has  a  colt,  too,  running  by  her." 

"  Ah?  "  quoth  the  horseman.  "A  colt  by  her?  That's 
awkward.  My  lord  does  not  like  young  horses;  and 
it  would  be  troublesome,  too,  to  take  the  thing  along 
with  me." 

The  less  anxious  the  dealer  seemed  to  buy,  the 
more  anxious  grew  Dirk  to  sell:  but  he  concealed 
his  anxiety,  and  let  the  stranger  turn  away,  thanking 
him  for  his  drink. 

"I  say!"  he  called  after  him.  "You  might  look  at 
her,  as  you  ride  past  the  herd." 


The  stranger  assented;  and  they. went  down  into 
the  fen,  and  looked  over  the  precious  mare,  whose 
feats  were  afterwards  sung  by  many  an  English  fire- 
side, or  in  the  forest  beneath  the  hollins  green,  by 
such  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  The  ugliest, 
as  well  as  the  swiftest,  of  mares,  she  was,  say  the 
old  chroniclers;  and  it  was  not  till  the  stranger  had 
looked  twice  at  her,  that  he  forgot  her  great  chuckle- 
head,  greyhound  flanks,  and  drooping  hindquarters, 
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and  began  to  see  the  great  length  of  those  same 
quarters,  the  thighs  let  down  into  the  hocks,  the 
compact  loin,  the  extraordinary  girth  through  the 
saddle,  the  sloping  shoulder,  the  long  arms,  the  flat 
knees,  the  large  well-set  hoofs,  and  all  the  other  points 
which  showed  her  strength  and  speed,  and  justified 
her  fame. 

''She  might  carry  a  big  man  like  you  through 
the  mud,"  said  he  carelessly;  ''but  as  for  pace,  one 
cannot  expect  that  with  such  a  chuckle-head.  And 
if  one  rode  her  through  a  town,  the  boys  would  call 
after  one,  '.\11  head  and  no  tail' —  Why,  I  can't 
see  her  tail  for  her  croup,  it  is  so  ill  set  on." 

"Ill  set  on,  or  none,"  said  Dirk  testily,  "don't 
go  to  speak  against  her  pace,  till  you  have  seen  it. 
Here,  lass!" 

Dirk  was  in  his  heart  rather  afraid  of  the  princess: 
but  he  was  comforted  when  she  came  up  to  him  like  a 
dog. 

"She's  as  sensible  as  a  woman,"  said  he;  and  then, 
grumbled  to  himself,  "maybe  she  knows  I  mean  to 
part  with  her." 

"Lend  me  your  saddle,"  said  he  to  the  stranger. 

The  stranger  did  so;  and  Dirk,  mounting,  galloped 
her  in  a  ring.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her  powers 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  move. 

"I  hope  you  won't  remember  this  against  me, 
madam,"  said  Dirk,  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the 
stranger's  hearing.     "I  can't   do  less  than  sell  you 
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to  a  Christian.  And  certainly  I  have  been  as  good 
a  master  to  you  as  if  I'd  known  who  you  were;  but 
if  you  wish  to  stay  with  me,  you've  only  to  kick  me 
off,  and  say  so;  and  I'm  yours  to  command." 

''Well,  she  can  gallop  a  bit,"  said  the  stranger, 
as  Dirk  pulled  her  up  and  dismounted:  ''but  an 
ugly  brute  she  is.     However,  what  is  your  price?" 

Dirk  named  twice  as  much  as  he  would  have  taken. 

"  Half  that,  you  mean."    And  the  usual  haggle  began. 

"Tell  thee  what,"  said  Dirk  at  last.  "I  am  a 
man  who  has  his  fancies;  and  this  shall  be  her  price: 
half  thy  bid,  and  a  box  on  the  ear." 

The  demon  of  covetousness  had  entered  Dirk's 
heart.  What  if  he  got  the  money;  brained,  or  at 
least  disabled  the  stranger;  and  so  had  a  chance 
of  selling  the  mare  a  second  time  to  some  fresh  comer? 

"Thou  art  a  strange  fellow,"  quoth  the  horse- 
dealer.     "But  so  be  it." 

Dirk  chuckled.  "He  does  not  know,"  thought 
he,  "that  he  has  to  do  with  Dirk  Hammerhand," 
and  he  clenched  his  fist  in  anticipation  of  his  rough 
joke. 

"There,"  quoth  the  stranger,  counting  out  the 
money  carefully,  "is  thy  coin.  And  there  —  is  thy 
box  on  the  ear." 

And  with  a  blow  which  rattled  over  the  fen,  he 
feUed  Dirk  Hammerhand  to  the  ground. 

He  lay  senseless  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
wildly  round. 
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"Villain!"  groaned  he.  ''It  was  I  who  was  to 
give  the  buffet,  not  thou!" 

"Art  mad?"  asked  the  stranger,  as  he  coolly  picked 
up  the  coins,  which  Dirk  had  scattered  in  his  fall. 
"It  is  the  seller's  business  to  take,  and  the  buyer's  to 
give." 

And  while  Dirk  roared  in  vain  for  help,  he  leaped 
on  Swallow,  and  rode  off  shouting: 

"Aha!  Dirk  Hammerhand!  So  you  thought  to 
knock  a  hole  in  my  skull,  as  you  have  done  to  many 
a  better  man  than  yourself?  He  must  be  a  luckier 
man  than  you,  who  catches  Here  ward  the  Wake 
asleep.  I  shall  give  your  love  to  the  Enchanted 
Prince,  my  faithful  serving  man,  whom  they  call 
Martin  Lightfoot." 

Dirk  cursed  the  day  he  was  born.  Instead  of  the 
mare  and  colt,  he  had  got  the  two  wretched  nags 
which  the  stranger  had  left,  and  a  face  which  made 
him  so  tender  of  his  own  teeth,  that  he  never  again 
offered  to  try  a  buffet  with  a  stranger. 

—  Adapted  from  "  Hereward  the  Wake,"  by  Charles  Kingsley-o 
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JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  Town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
''Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  hoKday  have  seen. 

''To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 
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^^My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself,  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise;    so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  ''I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

"I  am  a  linen  draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend,  the  Calender, 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin,  "That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife; 

O'erjoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels; 

Were  never  folks  so  glad: 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin,  at  his  horse's  side. 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again; 

For  saddletree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;    for  loss  of  time 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty,  screaming,  came  downstairs^ 

''The  wine  is  left  behind!'' 
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^'Good  lack!"  quoth  he,  ''yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul!) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well-brushed  and  neat. 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 
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So,  ''Fair  and  softly!"  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  w^onder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  'a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away, 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 
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The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
And  every  soul  cried  out  —  "Well  done  !" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin  —  who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around, 
"He  carries  weight;   he  rides  a  race! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound!" 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  stifl  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 
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Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin!  —  Here's  the  house '^ 

They  all  at  once  did  cry; 
"The  dinner  waits,  and  we. are  tired!" 

Said  Gilpin,  "So  am  II'' 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there; 
For  why?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly  —  which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him. 

"What  news?  what  news?  your  tidings  tell! 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall  — 
Say,  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all?" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke: 

"I  came,  because  your  horse  would  come; 

And,  if  I  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in; 
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Whence  straight  he  came,  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind; 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear; 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit: 
^'My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

"But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away, 

That  hangs  upon  your  face; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  ''It  is  my  wxdding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare. 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware!" 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

''I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear; 
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Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  Hon  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig; 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why?  —  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown.; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
''This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frightened  steed  he  frightened  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels  — 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry :  — 

"  Stop  thief  !  —  stop  thief  !  —  a  highwayman  ! " 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space: 
The  toll  man  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too  ! 

For  he  got  first  to  town; 
Nor  stopped,  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

—  Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  King, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad 

May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 

—  William  Cowper. 
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JOHN   SELWYN'S   STRANGE   FEAT 

JOHN  SELWYN,  keeper  of  the  park  at  Oaklands 
in  Surrey,  was  a  man  of  expedients.  He  also  had 
ambitions,  and,  like  many  another  man  in  the  spa- 
cious times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  had  dreams  of 
royal  preferment  and  of  a  life  of  influence  and  ease 
at  court.  He  was  not  only  a  good  horseman  and  a 
famous  rider,  but  he  had  the  care  of  the  queen's  hunt- 
ing horses;  and  when  she  came  down  to  the  park  to 
ride  in  the  chase,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  there 
was  plenty  of  game  waiting  conveniently  in  the  nearby 
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groves  and  ready   to  be   slaughtered   for   the  royal 
pleasure. 

Think  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  graceful  and  ac- 
complished horseback  rider!  She  believed  that  she 
was  unexcelled  in  this  accomplishment;  and  no  man 
nor  woman  in  England  dared  hint  to  the  contrary. 
And  as  for  the  chase  —  why,  there  was  not  a  more 
daring  and  accomplished  huntress  in  the  world  than  she. 

One  autumn,  when  the  air  was  crisp  and  bracing 
and  the  leaves  were  turning  brown,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  royal  stag  hunt  at  Oaklands.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  to  be  the  Diana  of  the  day,  and  John 
Selwyn  was  to  be  her  ''chief  in  attendance"  —  that 
is,  he  was  to  be  the  director  of  the  sport.  It  was 
realized  from  the  start  that  the  queen  must  greatly 
distinguish  herself,  and  Selwyn  had  made  his  plans 
accordingly. 

With  a  great  flourish  of  horns  and  an  appropriate 
following  of  hounds  and  horsemen,  the  hunting  party 
cantered  gayly  out  into  the  forest.  The  queen,  as 
the  heroine  of  the  day,  rode  in  front  with  only  a 
few  attendants,  while  Selwyn  in  gorgeous  attire  kept 
close  beside  her,  reconnoitering  the  ground  and  direct- 
ing the  way. 

"See  you  that  grove  on  the  slope  of  yon  hill?" 
he  remarked.  "It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  wild  deer, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  discover  there  a  mighty 
stag  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror." 
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'Xead  on  then,  my  brave  lord  keeper,"  com- 
manded the  queen. 

Suddenly  as  they  approached  the  grove  the  great 
stag  bounded  out  as  though  desirous  of  showing  the 
queen  his  mettle.  EKzabeth  laid  whip  to  her  horse; 
with  a  whoop  and  a  halloo  the  chase  began.  A  few 
of  the  slowest  dogs  were  loosed  —  not  to  annoy  the 
stag,  but  to  give  tone  to  the  chase  and  enliven  the 
forest  with  their  melodious  hayings. 

The  queen's  horse  was  not  overswift;  and  as  the 
stag  emerged  into  a  wide  open  tract  where  no  trees 
grew  and  the  ground  was  boggy,  it  became  clear  that 
she  would  soon  be  left  far  behind. 

"My  lord  keeper,"  she  cried,  "I  fear  that  the 
hounds  will  be  outsped  by  that  swift  beast.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  let  so  noble  an  animal  escape." 

"Indeed,  your  Majesty,  it  shall  not  escape,"  an- 
swered Selwyn.  "Tarry  you  here,  and  I  engage  that 
the  finest  stag  in  Christendom  will  soon  be  at  your 
feet." 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  after  the 
deer,  which  was  in  full  sight,  fleeing  with  great  leaps 
and  bounds  across  the  plain.  The  queen  and  her 
followers,  including  the  hounds,  paused  on  a  little 
kn4ll  whence  they  could  observe  the  wonderful 
performance. 

Sehvyn's  steed  was  already  famous  for  its  swift- 
ness. With  incredible  speed  he  pursued  the  stag,  over- 
taking and  turning  it  back  just  as  it  was  about  to 
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escape  into  a  woody  thicket.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  became  intense.  The  queen  herself  for- 
got her  dignity  and  shouted  and  clapped  and  hur- 
rahed in  a  manner  that  would  outdo  the  noisiest 
''fan"  at  a  modern  game  of  baseball. 

''Bravo,  my  lord  keeper,  bravo!  bravo !'^ 

Soon  the  excitement  increased;  for  Selwyn,  still 
galloping  at  top  speed,  neck  and  neck  with  the  flee- 
ing wild  deer,  was  seen  suddenly  to  vault  right  off 
his  horse's  back  and  land  astride  of  the  stag.  And 
we  are  told  that  "he  kept  his  seat  there  gracefully  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  affrighted  beast  to  throw 
him  off." 

Thus  he  held  on  for  a  considerable  space,  the  queen 
and  her  company  wondering  what  he  would  do  next 
Presently,  to  their  unbounded  satisfaction,  they  saw 
that  Selwyn,  by  prodding  the  stag,  first  on  one  side 
of  its  neck  and  then  on  the  other,  was  really  guiding 
it  towards  the  spot  where  they  were  standing. 

"At  last,"  says  the  historian,  "when  the  animal 
was  very  near  the  queen,  its  rider  suddenly  plunged 
his  knife  deep  into  its  throat,  so  that  the  blood 
spurted  out  and  the  stag  fell  dead  right  at  her  feet." 

This  most  extraordinary  and  daring  feat  delighted 
the  queen  beyond  measure. 

"My  lord  keeper,  Selwyn,"  she  cried,  "you  are  a 
hero!  You  have  not  only  covered  yourself  with 
glory,  but  you  have  made  the  sun  shine  brighter  for 
all  of  us  in  England." 
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She  thereupon  presented  to  him  a  chain  of  gold 
sparkhng  with  gems,  and  shortly  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  But  Sir 
John  Selwyn  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  queen's 
favor.  He  died  while  still  in  the  strength  of  early 
manhood,  mourned  by  a  few  and  envied  by  many. 

At  Walton-on-Thames,  travelers  are  still  shown  a 
gray  old  monument  on  which  he  is  depicted  in  the 
act  of  slaughtering  the  great  stag  at  the  feet  of  the 
queen. 
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THE  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh  is 
only  about  four  hundred  miles.  Travelers, 
nowadays,  may  go  from  one  city  to  the  other  be- 
tween the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  a  pleasant  journey,  no  matter  what  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  any  person  may  accomplish 
it  without  discomfort  or  thought  of  danger. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.     Three  hundred  and 

twenty  years  ago  these  two  cities  were  a  very  long 

way  apart.     Each  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 

kingdom,    and    no    feeling    of    neighborliness    or    of 
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common  interests  encouraged  intercourse  between 
them.  No  great  highway  of  steel  or  even  of  macadam 
connected  them.  The  roads  were  Httle  more  than 
pathways,  often  impassable,  winding  among  hills  and 
bogs,  and  leading  deviously  from  one  small  village  to 
another.  Traveling  in  those  days  was  a  hazardous 
business  which  few  had  the  hardiness  to  undertake. 

II 

It  is  toward  the  end  of  the  bleak  month  of  March, 
in  the  year  1603.  In  her  royal  residence  at  Rich- 
mond close  by  London,  Elizabeth  the  English  queen 
is  nearing  her  last  hours.  Day  and  night  she  sits 
stubbornly  on  a  stool,  bolstered  up  with  pillows,  re- 
fusing to  eat,  having  no  desire  to  sleep.  With  her 
finger  in  her  mouth  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
she  listens  impatiently  to  the  talk  of  her  courtiers 
who  have  come  to  learn  her  dying  wishes. 

''To  whom  do  ycu  desire  to  leave  >our  crown  and 
kingdom?"  asks  the  lord  chancellor. 

She  lifts  her  eyes  to  glower  scornfully  at  the 
speaker,  but  no  answer  does  she  give.  The  ques- 
tion is  repeated. 

''Which  of  the  three  lawful  and  nearest  heirs  to 
the  throne  would  you  prefer  to  be  your  successor  — 
the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Scotland,  or  our  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Sussex?" 

The  queen  removes  her  finger  from  her  mouth,  and 
in  tones  of  anger  mingled  with  proud  despair,  replies: 
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"My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings.  I  will  have 
no  rascal's  son  inherit  it,  but  a  king." 

''May  your  majesty  graciously  pardon  us,"  per- 
sisted her  kinsman,  the  lord  admiral;  ''but  we  are 
not  yet  quite  sure  that  we  understand.  Who  is  that 
king  whom  you  have  in  mind?" 

The  queen  sinks  back  upon  the  supporting  cush- 
ions and  hoarsely  whispers,  "Who  should  it  be  but 
our  cousin  of  Scotland?" 

Outside  of  the  bedchamber  stands  another  kins- 
man of  the  queen,  Robert  Carey,  a  noted  hanger-on 
and  profligate,  famous  for  his  fine  horses,  but  having 
small  favor  and  little  business  at  the  royal  court. 
He  is  booted  and  spurred  and  belted  as  though  ready 
for  a  ride  and  a  long,  hard  journey.  This  is  the  third 
night  that  he  has  stood  waiting  at  the  same  spot, 
silently  observing  everything  that  takes  place,  but 
explaining  his  presence  to  no  one. 

He  listens  intently  to  the  conversation  in  the  bed- 
chamber. His  liberality  has  won  the  favor  of  the 
attendants,  and  no  one  inquires  his  business  or  ques- 
tions his  purpose.  But  the  last  words  of  Elizabeth 
were  feebly  spoken  and  he  may  have  misunderstood. 

"What  did  she  say?"  he  whispers  to  a  maid  in 
waiting. 

The  maid  repeats  the  queen's  reply:  "Who  should 
it  be  but  our  cousin  of  Scotland?" 

Robert  Carey  appears  much  gratified.  He  resumes 
his  silent  waiting  outside  the  door. 
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III 

In  his  room  in  the  royal  castle  at  Edinburgh,  the 
Scottish  king,  the  sixth  James  Stuart,  stands  beside 
a  window,  gazing  out  upon  the  moonlit  roofs  of  the 
town  and  the  wintry  street.  He  has  heard  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  illness,  and  thoughts  of  the  benefits  that 
may  accrue  to  him  fill  his  mind.  He  is  hoping  hourly 
for  news  from  London  —  but  the  roads,  the  roads 
and  the  season  of  the  year!  What  courier  could  ac- 
complish such  a  journey  at  such  a  time? 

The  king's  anxiety  has  driven  sleep  from  his  eye- 
lids. As  we  see  him  standing  in  the  narrow  embrasure 
with  the  soft  light  of  the  Easter  full  moon  shining 
upon  him,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  "What  a  figure 
for  a  king!" 

Look  at  him:  A  short,  fat,  fussy  fellow,  with  large 
and  wandering  eyes;  a  big,  flabby,  foolish  mouth, 
always  ready  to  blab  out  something  very  pious  or 
something  very  vulgar;  legs  like  two  spindles  sup- 
porting a  barrel;  clothes  vastly  too  large  and  padded 
very  thick  to  resist  a  dagger  stroke  of  which  he  is 
always  in  dread.  Such  is  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land, soon  to  be  James  the  First  of  England,  the 
founder  of  a  race  of  royal  incompetents. 

He  stands  toying  with  the  buttons  of  his  coat  and 
inwardly  raving  at  the  weather  and  at  the  persistence 
with  which  a  certain  person  is  holding  on  to  life  and  to 
a  kingdom  which  he  covets. 
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^'She  is  now  seventy,"  he  mutters,  ''and  that  is 
the  Hmit  prescribed  by  Scripture.  Surely  at  such  an 
age  she  ought  not  to  be  loth  to  give  up  her  earthly 
dominion  for  an  heavenly.  But  what  if  she  should 
recover?  What  if  her  courtiers  should  persuade  her 
to  leave  her  kingdom  to  some  other  claimant?  It  is 
now  more  than  a  fortnight  since  we  have  had  news 
from  London  —  and  who  knows  what  may  have 
happened  in  that  fortnight?" 

He  slaps  his  slender  thigh  to  give  vent  to  his  anxi- 
ety, and  continues  to  gaze  longingly  towards  the 
south. 

Meanwhile,  in  London,  Robert  Carey  has  not  re- 
laxed his  vigil  outside  the  queen's  bedchamber.  It 
is  his  fifth  night  of  watching  and  his  impatience  waxes. 
They  tell  him  that  the  queen  is  very  feeble,  that  she 
is  speechless;  he  makes  no  reply,  but  toys  with  his 
whip,  lashing  aimlessly  at  his  boots  and  at  the 
tapestry  on  the  walls. 

The  hours  pass.  It  is  some  time  after  midnight, 
and  the  candles  having  burned  low^  are  sputtering  in 
their  sockets.  The  few  attendants  who  remain  are 
half  asleep  in  the  semidarkness. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  low  cry  from  one  of  the  maids 
in  waiting;  it  is  repeated  by  another.  The  physi- 
cians are  hurriedly  summoned  from  an  adjoining  room. 
There  is  a  general  confusion,  suppressed  shrieks  and 
sobs,  and  acts  of  simulated  grief.  The  end  has  comCo 
The  queen  is  dead. 
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IV 

At  the  first  assurance  of  the  queen's  demise,  Robert 
Carey  hastily  withdrew  from  the  royal  apartments. 
In  the  street  close  by  the  palace,  his  horse  was  stand- 
ing ready  bridled  and  saddled  and  equipped  for  a 
journey.  His  two  grooms,  faithful  and  true  com- 
panions, were  also  there  with  horses  no  whit  inferior 
to  his  own.  As  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  they 
mounted  and  were  away,  clattering  through  the 
frosty,  deserted  streets  of  the  city  under  the  light  of 
the  fading  moon.  The  cocks  were  just  beginning  to 
herald  the  coming  of  day,  when  the  three  riders 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  galloping  madly, 
recklessly,  northward. 

Robert  Carey  had  arranged  everything  well.  More 
than  a  fortnight  before,  he  had  stationed  relays  of 
horses  all  along  the  road  to  the  Scottish  border.  He 
had  ridden  carefully  over  the  entire  ground,  noting 
every  feature  of  the  way  —  the  hills,  the  bogs,  the 
streams,  the  towns,  the  inns,  the  crossroads  —  every- 
thing that  he  might  need  to  know.  Hence  there  was 
not  any  delay  anywhere. 

Before  nightfall  on  the  first  day  they  had  covered 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  A  short 
snatch  of  sleep,  sitting  upright  in  a  village  inn,  and 
they  were  off  again,  favored  by  a  hard-frozen  road- 
way, a  clear  sky,  and  the  friendly  moonlight.  It 
was  a  wild  ride  and  a  lucky  one,  for  nowhere  did  any 
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man,  whether  officer,  highwayman,  or  yeoman,  at- 
tempt to  hinder  them.  And  to  all  inquirers  whom 
they  met,  the  one  answer  was,  ''The  queen  is  dead. 
We  carry  the  message  to  the  king." 

Another  day  and  another  night.  The  unusually  cold 
weather  of  a  backward  spring  with  absence  of  snow, 
favored  them;  and  they  clattered  over  the  frozen 
ground  as  though  it  were  the  best  of  stone  pavement. 
Newark-upon-Trent  was  passed  with  no  more  delay 
than  the  quick  change  of  horses.  On  their  right  they 
had  glimpses  of  the  fens  of  Lincoln  lying  gray  and 
desolate  in  the  distance.  Then  onward  they  galloped 
through  old  York  and  away  to  Durham  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne;  and,  at  length,  on  their  left,  the  blue  out- 
lines of  the  Cheviot  Hills  rose  in  the  distance. 

Thus,  without  serious  mishap  or  adventure  they 
rode  onward  to  the  Scottish  Border.  There,  for  a 
short  time,  they  were  delayed;  and  Carey's  two 
companions  were  permitted  to  go  no  farther.  Other 
men,  however,  Scotchmen  equally  faithful  and  true, 
were  ready  to  escort  him  on  the  journey.  The  Tweed 
was  passed  and  shortly  after  noon  on  the  third  day 
they  hove  in  sight  of  the  crag  and  citadel  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

"The  queen  is  dead.  I  carry  the  news  to  the 
king."  What  better  password  could  the  rider  have? 
The  king  of  Scotland  was  waiting  for  it;  his  courtiers 
were  expecting  it.  Up  the  narrow,  winding  way  to 
the  old  castle   overlooking  the   straggling  town  the 
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self-appointed  messenger  rode;  and  just  sixty  hours 
from  the  time  he  left  the  queen's  palace  at  London, 
he  was  ushered  into  the  audience  chamber  of  her 
successor  at  Edinburgh. 

King  James's  flabby  mouth  was  compressed  into  a 
smile  when  the  weary  but  faithful  messenger  related 
to  him  the  glad  news  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
waiting. 

^^Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,"  he 
said.  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  Thou 
camest  hither  as  plain  Robert  Carey;  thou  shalt  not 
depart  until  thou  art  Sir  Robert  Carey."  And  he 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  otherwise  fittingly 
rewarded. 


Such  was  the  famous  historic  ride  of  Sir  Robert 
Carey  —  a  feat  unequaled  even  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  horsemanship  and  knight-errantry.  Its  logical  se- 
quel was  another  very  different,  but  no  less  famous, 
ride  —  the  royal  progress  of  King  James  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  a  few  months  later.  Surely,  it  was 
not  inferior  in  spectacular  interest,  no  matter  how  de- 
ficient it  may  have  been  in  speed  or  daring. 

The  courtly  English  nobles  and  knights  of  high 
degree  who  met  the  king  at  the  Border  must  have 
been  somewhat  taken  aback  when  they  first  saw  him, 
although  of  course  the  fame  of  his  peculiar  per- 
sonality  had   already   preceded   him.      Instead   of   a 
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dashing  horseman  astride  of  a  steed  of  matchless 
mettle,  riding  at  the  head  of  a  stately  cavalcade, 
what  did  they  behold?  They  beheld  a  round-headed, 
pudgy,  strangely-clothed  individual  seated  in  a  cush- 
ioned armchair  that  was  strapped  upon  the  back  of  a 
steed  of  approved  gentleness.  Very  slowly  he  rode, 
and  with  nice  circumspection,  while  the  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  England,  concealing  their  disgust,  fol- 
lowed in  orderly  succession  or  rode  caracoling,  with 
becoming  dignity,  about  the  flanks  of  the  royal 
procession. 

At  the  villages  and  wayside  inns  the  king  ate  and 
drank  with  the  rest,  never  washing  his  hands;  and 
all  along  the  road  he  aired  his  superior  scholarship 
by  spouting  Latin  and  reciting  wonderful  poems  of 
his  own  composing.  And  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the 
friendly  straps  that  were  intended  to  hold  him  in  his 
armchair  saddle,  he  contrived  to  tumble  ungracefully 
but  harmlessly  from  his  horse's  back.  Nevertheless, 
his  famous  ride  to  London  was  a  continuous  triumph 
—  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed any  portion  of  it.  In  every  city  and  town  the 
populace  came  out  to  receive  and  admire  the  monarch 
of  two  kingdoms;  there  were  speeches  by  the  town 
officers,  and  eulogies  by  the  clergy;  and  the  streets 
and  houses  were  made  gay  with  banners  and  bright 
festoons. 

Thus  was  the  king  of  Scotland  escorted  to  his  new 
kingdom  of  England.     His  ride  from  Edinburgh  to 
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London  occupied  thirty-two  days,  whereas  Sir  Robert 
Carey  had  covered  the  same  ground  in  two  days  and 
a  half.  The  fact  that  the  modern  tourist  may  now 
accomplish  the  feat  in  less  than  nine  hours  illustrates 
the  vast  distance  that  the  world  has  traveled  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

— "B." 
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WHEN  the  coach  came  round  at  last,  mth  "Lon- 
don" blazoned  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
boot,  it  gave  Tom  such  a  turn  that  he  was  half  dis- 
posed to  run  away.  But  he  didn't  do  it;  for  he  took 
his  seat  upon  the  box  instead,  and  looking  do\\Ti  upon 
the  four  grays,  felt  as  if  he  were  another  gray  him- 
self, or,  at  all  events,  a  part  of  the  turn-out;  and  was 
quite  confused  by  the  novelty  and  splendor  of  his 
situation. 

r 

And  really  it  might  have  confused  a  less  modest 
man  than  Tom  Pinch  to  find  himself  sitting  next  to 
that  coachman;  for  of  all  the  swells  that  ever  flour- 
ished a  whip  professionally,  he  might  have  been 
elected  Emperor.  He  didn't  handle  his  gloves  like 
another  m^an,  but  put  them  on  —  even  when  he  was 
standing  on  the  pavement,  quite  detached  from  the 
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coach  —  as  if  the  four  grays  were,  somehow  or  other, 
at  the  ends  of  the  hngers. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  hat.  He  did  things  with 
his  hat  which  nothing  but  an  unlimited  knowledge  of 
horses  and  wildest  freedom  of  the  road  could  ever 
have  made  him  perfect  in.  Valuable  little  parcels 
were  brought  to  him  with  particular  instructions,  and 
he  pitched  them  into  his  hat,  and  stuck  it  on  again; 
as  if  the  laws  of  gravity  did  not  admit  of  such  an 
event  as  its  being  knocked  off  or  blo\\m  off,  and  noth- 
ing like  an  accident  could  befall  it. 

The  guard,  too  !  Seventy  breezy  miles  a  day  were 
written  in  his  very  whiskers.  His  manners  were  a 
canter;  his  conversation  a  round  trot.  He  was  a  fast 
coach  upon  a  downhill  turnpike  road;  he  was  all 
pace. 

The  coach  was  none  of  your  steady-going  yokel 
coaches,  but  a  swaggering,  rakish,  dissipated  London 
coach;  up  all  night,  and  lying  by  all  day.  It  cared 
no  more  for  Salisbury  than  if  it  had  been  a  hamlet. 
It  rattled  noisily  through  the  best  streets,  defied  the 
Cathedral,  took  the  worst  corners  sharpest,  went  cut- 
ting in  every^^here,  making  everything  get  out  of 
its  way;  and  spun  along  the  open  country  road,  blow- 
ing a  lively  defiance  out  of  its  key-bugle,  as  its  last 
glad  parting  legacy. 

It  was  a  charming  evening.  The  four  grays 
skimmed  along  as  if  they  liked  it  quite  as  well  as 
Tom  did.     The  bugle  was  in  as  high  spirits  as  the 
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grays.  The  coachman  chimed  in  sometimes  with 
his  voice;  the  wheels  hummed  cheerfully  in  unison; 
the  brass  work  on  the  harness  was  an  orchestra  of 
little  bells;  and  thus  they  went  clinking,  jingling, 
rattling  smoothly  on,  —  the  whole  concern,  from  the 
buckles  of  the  leaders'  coupling-reins  to  the  handle 
of  the  hind  boot,  was  one  great  instrument  of  music. 

Yoho !  past  hedges,  gates,  and  trees;  past  cot- 
tages and  barns,  and  people  going  home  from  work. 
Yoho !  past  donkey-chaises,  drawn  aside  into  the 
ditch,  and  empty  carts  with  rampant  horses  whipped 
up  at  a  bound  and  held  by  struggling  carters  until 
the  coach  had  passed. 

Yoho!  by  churches  dropped  down  by  themselves 
in  quiet  nooks,  with  rustic  burial  grounds  about 
them,  where  the  graves  are  green  and  daisies  sleep  — 
for  it  is  evening  —  on  the  bosoms  of  the  dead.  Yoho  ! 
past  streams  in  which  the  cattle  cool  their  feet,  and 
where  the  rushes  grow;  past  paddock  fences,  farms, 
and  rick-yards;  past  last  year's  stacks,  cut,  slice  by 
slice,  away,  and  showing  in  the  waning  light,  like 
ruined  gables,  old  and  brown.  Yoho  !  down  the  pebbly 
dip,  and  through  the  merry  water-splash,  and  up  at 
a  canter  to  the  level  road  again.     Yoho  !    Yoho  !  .  .  . 

Yoho  !  among  the  gathering  shades;  making  of  no 
account  the  deep  reflections  of  the  trees,  but  scam- 
pering on  through  the  light  and  darkness,  all  the 
same,  as  if  the  light  of  London,  fifty  miles  away,  were 
quite  enough  to  travel  by,  and  some  to  spare.    Yoho  ! 
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beside  the  village  green,  where  cricket  players  linger 
yet,  and  every  little  indentation  made  in  the  fresh 
grass  by  bat  or  wicket,  ball  or  player's  foot,  sheds  out 
its  perfume  on  the  night. 

Away  with  four  fresh  horses  from  the  Bald-faced 
Stag,  where  topers  congregate  about  the  door  admir- 
ing; and  the  last  team,  with  traces  hanging  loose,  go 
roaming  off  towards  the  pond  until  observed  and 
shouted  after  by  a  dozen  throats.  Now,  with  a  clat- 
tering of  hoofs  and  striking  out  of  fiery  sparks, 
across  the  old  stone  bridge,  and  down  again  into  the 
shadowy  road,  and  through  the  open  gate,  and  far 
away,  away  into  the  wold.    Yoho  !  .  .  . 

See  the  bright  moon  !  High  up  before  we  know  it; 
making  the  earth  reflect  the  objects  on  its  breast  like 
water.  Hedges,  trees,  low  cottages,  church  steeples, 
blighted  stumps,  and  flourishing  young  slips  have  all 
grown  vain  upon  the  sudden,  and  mean  to  contem- 
plate their  own  fair  images  till  morning.  The  pop- 
lars yonder  rustle,  that  their  quivering  leaves  may 
see  themselves  upon  the  ground.  Not  so  the  oak; 
trembling  does  not  become  him;  and  he  watches  him- 
self in  his  stout  old  burly  steadfastness  without  the 
motion  of  a  twig.  .  .  .  Yoho  !  Yoho  !  through  ditch 
and  brake,  upon  the  plowed  land  and  the  smooth, 
along  the  steep  hillside  and  steeper  wall,  as  if  it  were 
a  phantom  hunter  1 

Clouds,  too;  and  a  mist  upon  the  hollow  !  Not  a 
dull  fog  that  hides  it,  but  a  light,  airy,  gauzelike  mist, 
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which  in  our  eyes  of  modest  admiration  gives  a  new 
charm  to  the  beauty  it  is  spread  before.  Yoho  ! 
Why,  now  we  travel  Hke  the  moon  herself.  Hiding 
this  minute  in  a  grove  of  trees;  next  minute  in  a 
patch  of  vapor;  emerging  now  upon  our  broad  clear 
course ;  withdrawing  now,  but  always  dashing  on  — 
our  journey  is  a  counterpart  of  hers.  Yoho  !  A  match 
against  the  moon  ! 

The  beauty  of  the  night  is  hardly  felt,  when  Day 
comes  leaping  up.  Yoho !  Two  stages,  and  the 
country  roads  are  almost  changed  to  a  continuous 
street. 

Yoho  !  past  market  gardens,  rows  of  houses,  villas, 
crescents,  terraces,  and  squares;  past  wagons,  coaches, 
carts;  past  early  workmen,  late  stragglers,  drunken 
men,  and  sober  carriers  of  loads;  past  brick  and  mor- 
tar in  its  every  shape;  and  in  among  the  rattling 
pavements,  where  a  jaunty  seat  upon  a  coach  is  not 
so  easy  to  preserve  ! 

Yoho!  down  countless  turnings,  and  through  mazy 
ways,  until  an  old  inn  yard  is  gained,  and  Tom  Pinch, . 
getting  down,  quite  stunned  and  giddy,  is  in  London  ! 

"Five  minutes  before  the  time,  too!"  said  the 
driver,  as  he  received  his  fee  of  Tom. 

'^Upon  my  word,"  said  Tom,  ''I  should  not  have 
minded  very  much  if  we  had  been  five  hours  after 
it" 

—  From  "Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  by  Charles  Dickens. 
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LISTEN,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 
He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, 
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One,  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  \dllage  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said,  "Good  night !"  and  with  mufHed  oar 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay. 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 

Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 

Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 

The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 

The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 

And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers. 

Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 

By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy,  tread. 

To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead. 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 

On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 

Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade,  — 
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By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 

In  their  night  encampment  on  the  hill. 

Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 

That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 

The  watchful  night  wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  wxU  !" 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  far  away. 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay,  — 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 

Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 

On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 

Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 

Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near. 

Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth. 

And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle  girth; 
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But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  somber  and  still. 
And  lo  !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonhght,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And  beneath  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet: 

That  was  all !    And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides: 
And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 
It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock. 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
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And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog, 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meetinghouse  w^indows,  blank  and  bare. 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock. 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock. 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall. 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead. 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket  ball. 

You  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled,  — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall. 
Chasing  "the  redcoats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
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Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night  wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

• 

—  From  the  "  Poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow."  Used 
by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Houghton 
MiflQin  Company,  publishers. 
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IT  was  early  morning  at  East  Greenwich,  Connect- 
icut. The  sun  had  just  risen,  casting  a  golden 
glow  over  field  and  wood,  and  cheering  the  hearts  of 
a  little  band  of  patriots  who  were  breakfasting  in  a 
barnyard,  while  their  horses,  bridled  and  saddled, 
stood  tied  to  the  fence  near  by.  For  this  was  in  the 
year  1779,  and  the  war  for  American  Independence 
was  at  its  height. 

In  the  best  room  of  the  Httle  farmhouse.  General 
Israel  Putnam  was  standing,  his  ccat  off,  his  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up,  his  swarthy  cheeks  whitened  with 
a  thick  coat  of  lather.  A  razor  was  in  his  hand;  be- 
fore him,  hanging  against  the  wall,  was  a  cracked 
looking-glass;  he  was  sha\dng.  His  beard  was  a 
week  old,  and  stubborn;  the  razor  was  dull;  and  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  proceeded  but  slowly. 
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He  had  just  finished  one  rough  cheek  and  was 
turning  to  the  other  when  a  flash  of  Kght  in  the  look- 
ing-glass attracted  his  attention.  It  was  like  the 
reflection  of  the  sunlight  from  some  bright  object 
outside  of  the  open  wdndow  behind  him.  What 
could  it  be?  He  paused  in  his  shaving.  The  next 
moment  the  flash  was  repeated,  and  he  saw,  distinctly 
pictured  in  the  glass,  a  company  of  red-coated  soldiers 
riding  up  over  the  hill  crest  behind  him,  not  half  a 
mile  away. 

He  dropped  his  razor  and,  half -shaved,  half- 
dressed,  ran  to  the  door  and  gave  the  alarm.  Then, 
with  the  lather  still  whitening  the  half  of  his  face, 
he  buckled  his  sword  belt  about  him  and  hastily 
donned  his  threadbare  coat  and  shapeless  hat.  Within 
a  single  brief  minute  he  was  out  of  the  house,  he  had 
mounted  his  horse,  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band.  The  patriots,  so  suddenly  called 
from  their  breakfast,  were  already  mounted  and  had 
ranged  themselves  in  order  across  the  road. 

And  now  the  redcoats  were  in  plain  sight.  They 
were  riding  briskly  and  in  order  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  apparently  not  aware  of  the  near  presence  of  an 
enemy. 

''How  many  are  they,  captain? '^  asked  Putnam 
of  his  first  oflicer. 

''Fifteen  hundred,  at  the  least,"  answered  the 
captain. 

"And  how  many  have  we  here  to  oppose  them?" 
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"Scarcely  a  hundred,  sir;    scarcely  a  hundred." 

"Then  give  them  one  volley,  and  let  each  man  save 
himself  if  he  can,"  commanded  Putnam. 

The  redcoats  drew  rapidly  nearer.  The  patriots 
raised  their  rude  muskets.  "Ready  !  Fire  !"  There 
was  much  noise  and  smoke,  but  the  distance  was  too 
great,  and  nobody  was  hurt.  Instantly  the  patriots 
wheeled  their  horses  about  and  were  away,  pursued 
by  the  whole  band  of  redcoats.  Some  took  to  the 
fields,  some  to  the  woods,  and  some,  leaping  from 
their  horses,  hid  themselves  in  the  nearby  swamps. 
But  General  Putnam  kept  bravely  to  the  road  and 
galloped  swiftly  toward  Stamford,  with  the  best  riders 
among  the  redcoats  following  close  behind. 

Over  hills  and  through  valleys  and  across  streams 
the  chase  continued.  The  pursuers  gained  slowly 
but  surely  upon  the  pursued.  Just  north  of  Stam- 
ford the  road  turned  to  the  left,  making  a  broad 
sweep  around  a  hill.  Just  over  the  summit  was  a 
church  and  beyond  it  were  some  stone  steps  leading 
down  to  a  pathway  and  another  road.  Here  General 
Putnam  suddenly  wheeled  his  horse,  and  leaving  the 
highway,  rode  with  unslackened  speed  up  the  steep 
slope  of  the  hill,  making  a  zigzag  course  until  he 
reached   the   church. 

In  another  moment  he  had  reached  the  stone  steps. 
Down,  down,  the  brave  horse  leaped  with  mighty 
strides,  not  once  losing  his  foothold.  The  bottom  was 
reached,  the  way  was  now  clear,  and  the  daring  horse- 
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man  was  safe.  When  the  redcoats  came  up  and  saw 
the  perilous  descent,  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage 
to  follow;  they  paused  a  few  moments  at  the  top  of 
the  stairway  and  then  rode  back  to  tell  their  com- 
panions of  Putnam's  daring  ride. 

If  ever  you  should  visit  Stamford,  be  sure  that  you 
go  out  by  the  old  Boston  Post  Road  to  Putnam's  Hill; 
and  there  you  may  see  the  remains  of  the  stone  steps 
down  which  the  hero's  steed  dashed  with  such  won- 
derful success  and  safety. 
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HOW  RODNEY  RODE   FROM   DELAWARE 

{July  4,  1776) 

IN  that  soft  midland  where  the  breezes  bear 
The  north  and  the  south  on  the  genial  air, 
Through  the  county  of  Kent,  on  affairs  of  state, 
Rode  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 


Burly  and  big,  and  bold  and  bluff, 
In  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  suit  of  snuff, 
A  foe  to  King  George  and  the  EngHsh  state 
Was  Csesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 
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Into  Dover  village  he  rode  apace, 
And  his  kinsfolk  knew,  from  his  anxious  face, 
It  was  matter  grave  that  had  brought  him  there. 
To  the  counties  three  upon  Delaware. 

Comes  a  rider  swift  on  a  panting  bay: 
'^ Hello,  Rodney,  ho  !  you  must  save  the  day; 
For  the  Congress  halts  at  a  deed  so  great. 
And  your  vote  alone  may  decide  its  fate  !" 

Answered  Rodney  then:    "I  will  ride  with  speed; 
It  is  Liberty's  stress;   it  is  Freedom's  need. 
When  stands  it?"     ^^ To-night.     Not  a  moment  spare. 
But  ride  like  the  wind,  from  the  Delaware." 

''Ho,  saddle  the  black  !     I've  but  half  a  day. 
And  the  Congress  sits  eighty  miles  away,  — 
But  I'll  be  in  time,  if  God  grants  me  grace, 
To  shake  my  fist  in  King  George's  face." 

He  is  up :  he  is  off  !  and  the  black  horse  flies 
On  the  northward  road  ere  the  ''Godspeed  !"  dies. 
It  is  gallop  and  spur,  as  the  leagues  they  clear. 
And  the  clustering  milestones  lag  a-rear. 

It  is  two  of  the  clock;  and  the  fleet  hoofs  fling 
The  Fieldsboro'  dust  with  a  clang  and  cling. 
It  is  three;  and  he  gallops  with  slack  rein  where 
The  road  mnds  round  to  the  Delaware. 
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Four;  and  he  spurs  into  Newcastle  town. 
From  his  panting  steed  he  gets  him  dowli  — 
"A  fresh  one  quick;  not  a  moment's  wait !" 
And  off  sped  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

It  is  five;  and  the  beams  of  the  western  sun 
Tinge  the  spires  of  Wilmington,  gold  and  dun. 
Six;  and  the  dust  of  the  Chester  Street 
Flies  back  in  a  cloud  from  his  courser's  feet. 

It  is  seven;  the  horse-boat,  broad  of  beam. 
At  the  Schuylkill  ferry  crawls  over  the  stream  — 
And  at  seven-fifteen  by  the  Rittenhouse  clock 
He  flings  his  rein  to  the  tavern  jock. 

The  Congress  is  met;  the  debate's  begun, 
And  Liberty  lags  for  the  vote  of  one  — 
When  into  the  hall,  not  a  moment  late. 
Walks  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Not  a  moment  late  !  and  that  half  day's  ride 
Forwards  the  world  with  a  mighty  stride :  — 
For  the  Act  was  passed,  ere  the  midnight  stroke 
O'er  the  Quaker  City  its  echoes  woke. 

At  Tyranny's  feet  was  the  gauntlet  flung; 

"We  are  free  !"  all  the  bells  through  the  colonies  rung. 

And  the  sons  of  the  free  may  recall  with  pride 

The  stirring  story  of  Rodney's  ride. 

—  From  "Heroic  Happenings,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  by  per- 
mission of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  publishers. 
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JOHN  ANDRE'S  ANXIOUS   RIDE 


IT  was  the  twenty- third  day  of  September,  1780, 
and  the  Revolutionary  War  had  shifted  its  center 
of  interest  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  the  Hud- 
son River.  Two  horsemen,  in  the  early  morning,  were 
riding  southward  along  the  old  road  that  leads  from 
Peekskill  to  Whitehall.  The  day  was  clear,  the  air  was 
crisp  and  cool,  and  patches  of  white  frost  still  lingered 
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in  the  low-lying  meadows.  The  travelers  clattered 
somewhat  noisily  over  the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned 
the  Croton  River  and  drew  up  sharply  in  front  of  a 
little  wayside  house,  half  a  mile  below. 

The  hostess,  a  worthy  woman  of  the  Revolutionary 
type,  was  standing  at  the  door.  She  recognized  the 
elder  of  the  two  riders  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  man  of  affairs,  whose  home  was 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  ten  miles  away. 
The  younger  man  was  well  dressed  and  good-looking, 
and  she  eyed  him  with  much  curiosity  as  they  dis- 
mounted and  tied  their  horses  to  her  garden  fence. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said,  addressing 
her  friend;  ''you  are  making  an  early  start,  I  see." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Underhill,"  was  the  reply.  "We  slept  at 
Miller's,  up  by  Crompond,  last  night,  and  have  been  in 
the  saddle  ever  since  daybreak.  My  friend  here,  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  on  his  way  to  the  south  with  dispatches 
for  General  Washington,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would 
ride  this  far  with  him  and  see  him  safely  started." 

"It's  a  dangerous  journey,  sir,"  said  the  woman; 
"for  in  these  times  you  never  know  who  is  your  friend 
and  who  is  your  foe." 

"That  is  true,  Mrs.  Underhill.  And  now,  have  you 
anything  good  to  eat  that  you  could  get  ready  for  us 
quickly?  We  haven't  had  a  mouthful  of  breakfast, 
and  the  early  ride  has  given  us  sharp  appetites." 

"I  have  some  corn  dodgers  already  over  the  coals 
that  will  be  done  in  a  minute,  and  a  slice  of  fat  bacon 
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and  a  couple  of  eggs  —  and  that's  all  that's  in  the 
house.  Between  the  Cowboys  ^  and  the  Skinners, 
foragin'  all  through  the  country,  there  ain't  much  left 
for  honest  poor  folks  here  in  the  Neutral  Ground  — 
But,  come  in!     I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you." 

And  with  that,  Mrs.  Underbill  ushered  her  guests 
into  the  kitchen  and  with  bustling  speed  began  to  set 
before  them  as  bountiful  a  breakfast  as  her  house 
could  provide. 

II 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  when  the  two  horse- 
men, having  finished  their  frugal  meal  and  paid  their 
reckoning,  remounted  their  steeds. 

"I  wish  you  Godspeed,  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head  back  towards 
Peekskill.  ''When  you  get  to  the  crossroads,  five 
miles  below,  be  sure  not  to  turn  to  your  right,  but  keep 
straight  on  to  Whitehall.  The  other  road  leads  to 
Tarrytown  and  the  river,  and  they  say  that  there 
are  many  Cowboys  always  in  that  neighborhood." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,"  answered  the  younger 
man;  "I  surely  will  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  ruf- 
fians. And  when  you  get  back  to  headquarters,  please 
report  at  once  to  General  Arnold  and  tell  him  that 
all  is  well.    Good-by ! " 

^  The  Cowboys  and  Skinners  were  bands  of  marauders  and  robbers 
who  infested  the  country  along  the  Hudson  River  during  the  Revolution. 
The  former  were  Tories  or  British  s>Tnpathizers;  the  latter  favored  the 
patriots. 
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The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted  —  the  one 
returning  by  the  way  which  they  had  come,  the  other 
riding  southward  towards  New  York  and  the  British 
Hues. 

The  road  which  the  latter  followed  was  rough, 
crooked,  and  not  adapted  to  rapid  travel.  Even  in 
times  of  peace  it  was  seldom  traversed  save  by  the 
few  country  folk  on  their  occasional  visits  to  town; 
and  now,  when  war  was  so  near  and  on  every  side,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  lonely  pathway  winding  through 
the  woods  and  between  deserted  fields. 

As  the  young  man  jogged  slowly  along,  avoiding  the 
mudholes  and  quagmires  as  best  he  could,  he  occa- 
sionally attempted  to  lighten  the  tediousness  of  the 
way  by  humming  a  little  tune  to  himself  or  repeating 
half  aloud  some  favorite  stanza  of  poetry.  But  it  was 
hard  to  keep  his  courage  up.  Every  little  sound  by  the 
roadside  startled  him,  and  his  eyes  were  always  on 
the  alert  to  discover  signs  of  danger.  Under  other 
conditions  the  journey  would  have  afforded  him  un- 
bounded pleasure.  For  the  woods  were  glorious  with 
the  gorgeous  colors  of  autumn;  the  nuts  were  falling 
from  the  trees;  the  crispness  of  the  early  morning  air 
had  given  place  to  the  mellow,  hazy  atmosphere  of  an 
Indian  summer  day.  Far  over  upon  his  right,  two  or 
three  miles  away,  the  rider  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  royal  Hudson,  here  broadened  into  a  little  sea, 
its  waters  dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  subdued  sun- 
shine.    But  none  of  these  things  aroused  the  young 
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man  from  his  f eehng  of  loneHness  or  dispelled  his  boding 
anxiety. 

At  length,  five  miles  below  Mrs.  Underhill's,  he 
came  to  the  crossroads.  A  fingerboard,  pointing  to 
the  right,  informed  him  that  that  was  the  way  to 
Tarrytown;  another,  pointing  straight  ahead,  directed 
him  to  Whitehall. 

''I'll  take  the  road  to  the  right,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"The  man  Smith  told  me  that  it  is  infested  with  Cow- 
boys, but  he  didn't  know  that  the  Cowboys  are  my 
friends.  If  I  should  go  straight  ahead,  I'd  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Skinners,  or  perhaps  of  American  soldiers 

—  and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  that." 

And  so,  pulling  hard  upon  the  right-hand  rein  of  his 
bridle,  he  turned  his  steed  into  the  road  that  leads  to 
Tarrytown. 

in 

It  happened,  on  that  very  morning,  that  seven  men 

—  whether  Skinners  or  honest  Americans,  I  cannot  teU 

—  went  out  of  Tarrytown  to  watch  the  roads  and  pre- 
vent the  Cowboys  from  stealing  cattle  and  driving 
them  to  New  York  for  the  British.  As  three  of  these 
men  —  Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  WUhams  —  were  hid- 
ing in  some  bushes  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
they  saw  a  horse  and  rider  slowly  approaching  along 
the  road  from  above. 

"Ha!"  cried  Paulding,  "there  comes  a  likely-look- 
ing stranger.  He's  well  dressed  and  has  boots  on,  like 
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a  gentleman;    you  can  see  he's  no  common  country- 
man.   Boys,  let's  stop  him!" 

To  this  they  all  agreed;  and  when  the  unsuspecting 
horseman  drew  near,  they  rushed  suddenly  out  and 
pointed  their  firelocks  at  his  breast. 

"Halt!"  they  shouted.  "Who  are  you,  and  where 
are  you  going?" 

The  young  man  was  evidently  frightened.  He 
stopped,  and  without  answering  their  questions,  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party." 

"Which  party?"   asked  Paulding. 

"Why  —  the  lower  party,"  was  the  answer. 

"The  lower  party!  That's  right.  That's  our  party, 
certainly,"  cried  the  three  men. 

"Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  horseman,  very 
pleasantly,  "I  hope  you  won't  detain  me  more  than  a 
minute;  for  I'm  a  British  officer,  and  I'm  out  in  the 
country  on  important  business." 

And  then,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he 
showed  them  his  watch,  which  was  of  the  kind  that 
British  officers  carried. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Paulding,  sternly.  "You 
say  you're  a  British  officer,  and  it's  British  officers 
we're  after.  Now  get  down  off  that  horse,  and  we'll 
see  what  else  you  have.     Off  with  you!" 

The  young  man,  seeing  the  muzzle   of   a   musket 
close   to  his  face,   obeyed   wdth   what   readiness   he 
could.     He  had  made  a  mistake  and  would  try  to 
correct  it. 
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Then,  with  a  feeble  effort  to  laugh,  he  said,  ''Well^ 
well!  I  see  that  I  must  do  anything  to  get  along." 

And  with  that  he  opened  his  wallet  and  handed  a 
folded  piece  of  paper  to  his  captors.  Paulding  opened 
it,  and  read: 

Headquarters,   Robinson  House, 
Sept.   22d,   1780. 

Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  grounds  to 
White  Plains,  or  below  if  he  chooses.  He  being  on 
public  business  by  my  direction. 

B.  Arnold,  M.  Gen' I.'' 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the  horseman, 
"you  see  that,  although  I  was  joking  a  while  ago, 
I  am  now  telling  you  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  proof  of 
it.  I  may  also  add  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Dobbs 
Ferry,  where  I  shall  meet  a  courier  who  is  to  carry 
an  important  message  to  General  Arnold.  So  you 
had  best  let  me  go  at  once,  or  you  will  get  yourselves 
into  trouble." 

"Well,"  said  Paulding,  handing  back  the  pass 
and  speaking  with  hesitation,  "if  you  hadn't  told  us 
that  you  are  a  British  officer,  we  might  now  let  you 
go.  But  we  must  have  further  proof  that  you  are  an 
American." 

"Let's  search  him,"  said  Van  Wart.  And  so,  while 
he  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  the  other  two  men  dragged 
their  prisoner  into  the  bushes. 

There,  after  examining  his  pockets,  they  ordered  him 
to  pull  off  his  boots.    He  did  this  very  unwillingly, 
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but  they  found  nothing  in  them.  Then  they  pulled 
off  his  stockings  and  found,  in  the  foot  of  each,  three 
papers  containing  much  writing  and  carefully-drawn 
plans  of  forts  and  fortifications  belonging  to  the 
Americans. 

"He's  a  spy!"  said  Paulding  to  his  companions. 

The  papers  revealed  the  fact  that  the  young  man's 
real  name  was  John  Andre,  and  that  he  was  an  adju- 
tant general  in  the  British  army;  and  they  further 
disclosed  the  information  that  General  Arnold,  the 
commander  of  the  American  forces  on  the  Hudson,  was 
a  traitor  to  his  country  and  had  conspired  to  surrender 
West  Point  and  other  important  places  to  the  British. 

''Well,  Mr.  Andre,"  then  said  Paulding,  "you  see 
that  we  have  found  you  out  and  have  learned  your 
business.  Will  you  give  us  your  horse,  bridle,  and 
saddle  if  we  will  let  you  go?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Andre,  "and  my  watch  also." 

"We  must  have  a  hundred  guineas  besides,"  said 
Van  Wart. 

"I  have  not  any  money  with  me,"  said  Andre,  "but 
I  pledge  myself  to  send  you  that  amount  to  any  place 
that  you  may  name." 

"I  am  thinking  of  setting  up  a  store,"  said  Williams, 
"and  I  should  like  a  quantity  of  fresh  English  goods  to 
put  into  it." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  answered  Andre.  "Only 
give  me  my  freedom,  and  I  will  send  you  any  quantity 
of  dry  goods  to  any  place  that  you  may  pitch  upon." 
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'^ Never,  sir,"  said  Paulding,  very  firmly.  "Not 
even  for  ten  thousand  guineas  shall  you  have  your 
freedom.  Come  now,  you  shall  go  with  us  to  the 
American  military  post  at  North  Castle,  and  there  you 
shall  give  an  account  of  yourself  to  the  ofiicers  in 
charge." 

Thus  ended  John  Andre's  anxious  ride  to  Tarrytown. 
Of  the  events  that  led  up  to  it,  as  well  as  those  that 
followed  it,  you  may  read  in  any  school  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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IT  was  mid-autumn  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1781. 
In  the  low-lying  peninsula  of  the  York  the  weather 
was  still  warm  with  not  even  a  hint  of  frost  to  color 
the  dying  leaves  in  the  woods  and  orchards.  But 
there  had  been  rain,  and  the  old  south  road,  formerly 
so  firm  and  smooth,  was  little  else  than  a  succession 
of  mudholes  and  deep  wagon  ruts  winding  through 
the  pine  woods,  among  bogs  and  over  causeways, 
and  losing  itself  in  an  ocean  of  mire.    For  of  late  there 
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had  been  much  travel  in  this  direction  —  armed  men 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  supply  wagons,  country 
folk  with  provender  and  the  courage  of  curiosity  — 
all  pressing  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots  under 
General  Washington  who  were  besieging  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  redcoats  behind  the  redoubts  at  York- 
town. 

To  the  few  people  who  remained  at  Williamsburg, 
eleven  miles  away,  this  was  a  time  of  anxiety  and 
doubt.  Day  after  day  they  heard  the  sullen  roar  of 
cannon  sounding  like  muffled  thunder  in  the  distance; 
and  night  after  night  they  watched  the  reflection  of 
the  campfires  dimly  illuming  the  sky  above  the  dark 
forest  of  pine.  On  the  steps  of  the  old  tavern  and 
under  the  trees  of  the  college  green,  a  few  old  men 
and  cripples  and  boys  loitered  and  listened,  now  and 
then  exchanging  anxious  guesses  about  what  was  going 
on  at  Yorktown.  Some  reckoned  that  the  redcoats 
were  sure  to  win,  and  others  timidly  expressed  the 
hope  that  something  would  happen  to  aid  the  patri- 
ots and  end  this  miserable  business  of  war  in  Virginia. 

But  one  day  —  it  was  the  nineteenth  of  October  — 
there  came  a  change.  An  ominous  silence  filled  the 
air;  it  rested  on  field  and  town,  on  earth  and  sky. 
There  was  no  far-away  sound  of  booming  cannon;  the 
road  through  the  pines  was  deserted;  even  the  sounds 
of  labor  were  hushed. 

At  Williamsburg  and  the  nearby  plantations,  every- 
body stopped  and  wondered. 
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''Something's  happened,"  whispered  one. 

''Yes,  or  something's  going  to  happen,"  agreed 
another. 

"What  can  it  be?"    queried  a  third. 

And  the  Httle  anxious  groups  at  the  tavern  door 
and  along  the  wayside,  gazed  southward  and  won- 
dered what  would  come  to  pass  next.  Suddenly,  just 
beyond  the  first  turn  in  the  road,  a  faint  sound  was 
heard  disturbing  the  painful  silence.  Very  indistinct 
it  was,  like  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  the  rapid  splash- 
ing of  an  oar,  far  away;  but  it  was  not  a  drum,  it 
was  not  an  oar.  It  came  nearer,  rapidly,  then  ceased, 
then  was  heard  again  much  more  distinctly. 

"It's  a  horse  gallopin'  over  the  long  crossways 
and  then  strugglin'  through  the  mud,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper. "Maybe  it's  the  Americans  on  the  retreat, 
with  the  redcoats  following  behind." 

"Then  we  may  as  well  be  getting  out  of  this  place," 
said  the  old  sexton,  hobbling  quickly  away  towards 
the  church. 

The  next  moment  the  horseman  hove  in  plain  sight, 
emerging  from  behind  a  thicket  of  scrubby  pines  not 
forty  rods  away.  Immediately  he  was  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  street,  riding  easily  but  swiftly.  In  his 
hand  he  waved  a  small  flag,  the  emblem  of  America, 
and  as  he  drew  rein  near  the  tavern  door  he  shouted, 
"Good  news,  good  news,  my  friends!  CornwaUis  is 
taken  at  York;  CornwaUis  has  surrendered  with  his 
whole  army." 
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"Hooray!"  shouted  the  innkeeper.  ''We're  mighty 
glad  to  see  you,  Colonel  Tilghman.  Won't  you  alight 
and  tell  us  all  about  it?" 

The  horseman  dismounted  for  a  few  moments  — 
just  to  tighten  the  saddle  girths  and  give  his  horse  a 
sip  of  water  and  a  breathing  spell. 

''Hooray!  hooray!"  shouted  everybody;  and  the 
timid  ones,  even  women  and  children,  came  running 
to  hear  the  good  news.  "  Cornwallis  is  taken.  Hooray 
for  General  Washington !    Hooray!" 

"I  reckon  it's  a  big  victory  for  our  side,"  remarked 
the  sexton,  coming  bravely  up  and  breathing  hard. 
"Hadn't  I  better  ring  the  bell?" 

"Yes,  it's  the  greatest  victory  of  the  war,"  said  the 
horseman,  remounting.  "Seven  thousand,  the  main 
part  of  the  British  army,  with  all  their  arms  and  sup- 
plies —  it's  a  big  victor}^,  a  decisive  victory.  It  means 
independence  for  us." 

"Hooray!   hooray!"   shouted  every  one. 

"And  I  suppose  you're  just  ridin'  round  to  tell 
folks  about  it,  ain't  you?"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
most  inquisitive. 

"I'm  riding  to  Philadelphia  to  carry  General 
Washington's  message  to  the  Continental  Congress 
there,"  replied  the  horseman  —  then  a  word  to  his 
steed,  and  he  was  away,  galloping  towards  Fredericks- 
burg. 

"I  know  that  man,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "It's  Colo- 
nel Tench  Tilghman  of  Maryland.     He  is  Washing- 
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ton's  right-hand  man;  and  they  do  say  that  the  general 
trusts  him  more  than  he  does  any  one  else.  He's  the 
right  man  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Congress.  He  kept 
store  up  there  at  Philadelphia,  before  the  war,  and  he 
knows  everybody." 

''It's  a  long  way  to  Philadelphy,  ain't  it?"  asked 
the  inquisitive  man. 

''More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,"  answered 
the  innkeeper.  "It's  a  mighty  long  way  —  a  mighty 
long  way." 

"And  bad  roads  too,"  added  the  sexton.  "It  takes 
more  than  a  week  to  go  there,  even  in  dry  weather." 

"But  Tench  Tilghman,  he'll  ride  it  much  quicker. 
He's  a  good  horseman,  and  he  knows  the  way." 

"Hooray!  hooray!  for  Washington  and  Tench  Tilgh- 
man. Boys,  let's  hoist  the  new  flag!  Independence 
forever!" 

And  Colonel  Tilghman,  with  his  face  set  northward, 
rode  steadily  on.  The  roads  in  those  days  were  not  as 
we  know  them  now  —  vhey  were  little  more  than  path- 
ways or  wagon  tracks  winding  through  the  woods  and 
between  the  straggling  plantations;  and  there  were 
hills  to  climb  and  rivers  to  ford.  More  than  once  the 
rider  was  obliged  to  stop  and  inquire  the  way.  But 
ever}^where  the  news  of  his  coming  seemed  to  fly  be- 
fore him.  Men  and  boys  were  waiting  at  the  cross- 
roads, or  sitting  on  the  fences  by  the  way,  or  loitering 
upon  their  doorsteps  —  and  to  all  these  he  shouted  as 
he  rode  past,   "Good  news!     Cornwallis  is  taken." 
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All  day  long  he  rode,  stopping  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments now  and  then  at  some  friendly  farm  house  or 
roadside  inn.  Fifty  miles,  sixty  miles,  seventy  miles 
—  and  his  horse  began  to  fail.  He  must  have  another. 
To  the  patriot  planter  to  whom  he  applied  for  help, 
he  had  only  to  say,  "Cornwallis  is  taken  at  Yorktown. 
I  carry  dispatches  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phil- 
adelphia." The  fresh  horse  was  provided  and,  with 
renewed  vigor,  he  pushed  forward,  through  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  to  Fredericksburg. 

It  was  late  in  the  night,  but  the  news  spread  through 
the  town  like  wildfire.  ''Hooray!  Cornwallis  is  taken 
at  Yorktown.  So  says  Colonel  Tilghman,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  tell  it  to  the  Congress."  A  big  gun  was 
fired;  men  and  boys,  with  fife  and  drum,  marched 
through  the  streets  rejoicing.  ''Hooray!  hooray!" 
Bonfires  were  lighted.  Nobody  at  Fredericksburg 
slept  that  night. 

At  daybreak  the  journey  W3.s  resumed.  The  horse 
was  fresh,  the  roads  were  good,  and  the  brave  messen- 
ger pushed  forward  with  unabated  courage.  At  Mount 
Vernon  he  stopped  long  enough  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  to  relate  in  detail  the  story 
of  the  surrender.  And  there  another  change  of  horses 
took  place  and  a  strong  and  fresh  steed  from  Wash- 
ington's own  stables  was  saddled  and  bridled  for  the 
long  ride. 

At  Alexandria  —  and  half  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished.    Here  and  at  Arlington,  later  the  home  of 
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the  Lees,  the  news  was  repeated.     "Victory  is  ours; 
for  Cornwalhs  is  taken  at  Yorktown." 

Another  night,  and  then  onward,  across  the  Poto- 
mac where  the  capital  of  the  nation  would  after^vards 
arise  in  splendor.  Onward,  through  Maryland  to 
Baltimore  and  beyond;  and  everywhere  the  cry  was 
repeated  with  varying  notes  of  rejoicing:  "Hooray! 
hooray!  Washington  has  won  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
war  must  end." 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  October  that  the  surrender 
was  completed;  it  was  past  midnight  of  the  23rd  when 
Tench  Tilghman,  with  Washington's  dispatches  in  his 
saddlebags,  rode  weary  but  unfaltering  into  Philadel- 
phia. All  the  good  people  were  fast  asleep.  The 
streets  were  dark,  and,  but  for  the  light  of  the  fail- 
ing moon,  they  would  have  been  impassable.  There 
was  no  sound  save  the  thud  of  the  horse's  iron-shod 
hoofs  upon  the  unpaved  roadway.  But  Tench  Tilgh- 
man was  no  stranger  there;  he  had  lived  for  years  in 
the  old  town  and  sold  merchandise  there,  and  every 
street  and  alley  —  yes,  every  house  and  dooryard  — 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  rode,  somewhat  slowly, 
down  the  "street  of  chestnuts,"  not  meeting  a  soul 
nor  seeing  even  the  glimmer  of  a  tallow  candle.  He 
turned  into  Second  Street  and  then  into  High,  where 
stood  the  house  of  Thomas  McKean,  the  president  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 

Right  there,  he  met  the  town  watch,  in  whose  care 
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the  entire  city  was  safely  sleeping.  With  a  tin  lantern 
in  one  hand  and  a  short  hickory  staff  in  the  other,  the 
officer  was  plodding  along  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stopping  at  each  corner  to  sing  out  the  hour:  "Past 
two  o'clock,  and  all  is  well  in  the  morning!" 

The  sight  of  a  man  on  horseback  startled  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  cry,  'Tast  two  o'clock,"  —  and  stopping 
suddenly,  he  raised  his  staff  to  impress  the  rider  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  terrors  of  the  law. 

''Halt!    Where  art  thou  going?"    he  demanded. 

''To  the  house  of  Thomas  McKean,"  answered 
Tench  Tilghman;  "and  I  see  that  I  am  already 
there." 

He  alighted  from  the  saddle  and  threw  the  bridle 
reins  over  the  hitching  post  in  front  of  a  large  square 
house  which  loomed  up,  dark  and  quite  alone,  in  the 
dim  moonlight. 

"Halt!"  again  demanded  the  watchman.  "I  am 
constrained  to  arrest  thee  for  disturbing  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  town  at  this  unseemly  hour.  I  must 
commit  thee  to  the  gaol  until  such  time  as  the  magis- 
trate may  be  pleased  to  deal  with  thee."  ^ 

He  again  raised  his  staff,  but  Tench  Tilghman 
gently  pushed  him  aside  and,  going  up  to  the  door, 
made  such  a  rapping  with  the  big  brass  knocker  as  had 
not  been  heard  in  that  street  for  many  a  day.  But  no 
sound  came  from  the  slumberers  within. 

"I  warn  thee,  friend — "  began  the  watchman. 

Tench    Tilghman    knocked    again,    louder,    harder, 
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more  persistent  than  before.  An  upper  window  was 
raised,  and  a  head  wearing  a  nightcap  was  timidly 
protruded. 

''Who's  there?    What's  the  matter?" 

''I  am  Colonel  Tilghman,  and  I  bring  important 
dispatches  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  President 
McKean.  Cornwallis  is  taken  at  Yorktown,  and  vic- 
tory is  ours!" 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  Thomas  McKean  himself,  in  his  night  attire, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand  rushed  out  to  greet 
the  message  bearer. 

"What's  that.  Colonel  Tilghman?  WOiat  did  you 
say?" 

''Cornwallis  is  taken  at  Yorktown  and  victory  is 
ours!"  was  the  brief  reply,  and  there  was  a  hearty 
handshaking  as  the  colonel  was  ushered  inside,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  him. 

"Well,  there,  I  ought  to  have  known  old  Tench 
Tilghman;  but  I  didn't,"  muttered  the  watchman, 
as  he  picked  up  his  lantern  and  resumed  his  walk. 

"Past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  Cor-r-n-n« 
wallis  is  taken  at  Yor-rktown!"  he  shouted  so  loudly 
that  the  whole  town  rang  with  his  cry  and  the  people, 
hurriedly  rising,  ran  out  into  the  street  to  repeat  the 
good  news. 

Neighbors  joined  with  neighbors,  and  groups  gath- 
ered at  every  street  corner,  talking  and  shouting  and 
shivering  in  the  frosty  moonlight. 
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'^Hooray!  hooray!  Three  cheers  for  General 
Washington  and  hberty!  Cornwallis  is  taken  at 
York  town." 

Presently,  some  one  suggested  a  procession;  drums 
and  fifes  and  flags  were  brought  out,  and  Chestnut 
Street  was  not  wide  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of 
marchers  and  lookers-on  that  filled,  the  early  hours  of 
that  October  morning  with  sounds  of  rejoicing.  Then 
the  old  State-house  bell  was  set  in  motion,  and  its  deep- 
toned  clanging,  together  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
roused  the  country  folk,  beyond  the  Schuylkill  and 
beyond  the  Delaware,  and  set  them  to  wondering 
what  had  happened  in  the  quiet  city  at  so  early  an 
hour. 

^^Past  two  o'clock,"  still  shouted  the  old  watchman, 
forgetful  of  the  time,  ''and  all  is  well  in  the  morning! 
Cor-rn-n-wallis  is  taken  at  Yorktown,  and  independ- 
ence is  won!" 

And  what  more  shall  be  said  of  Colonel  Tench 
Tilghman?  The  Continental  Congress,  convening 
early  in  the  morning,  listened  with  breathless  inter- 
est to  the  dispatches  of  which  he  was  the  bearer;  and 
later,  the  delegates  voted  to  present  him  a  fine  new 
horse  and  an  elegant  sword,  as  tokens  of  their  deep- 
felt  appreciation. 

Why  should  his  name  not  be  remembered  with  those 
of  Caesar  Rodney  and  Paul  Revere? 
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OF  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time. 
Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rime,  — 
On  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass, 
Or  one-eyed  Calendar's  horse  of  brass, 
Witch  astride  of  a  human  back, 
Islam's  prophet  on  Al  Borak,  — 
The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson's  out  from  Marblehead. 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 


Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl. 
Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-on  fowl, 
Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 
Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 
Scores  of  women,  old  and  young, 
Strong  of  muscle  and  glib  of  tongue, 
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Pushed  and  pulled  up  the  rocky  lane, 
Shouting  and  singing  the  shrill  refrain: 
^'Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead !" 

Wrinkled  scolds  \vith  hands  on  hips, 

Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 

Wild-eyed,  free-Hmbed,  such  as  chase 

Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase; 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare. 

Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair. 

With  conch  shells  blowing  and  fish-horns'  twang 

Over  and  over  the  maenads  sang: 

"Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  and  futherr'd  and  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  !" 

Small  pity  for  him.  —  He  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship,  in  Chaleur  Bay, 
Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck. 
With  his  o^vn  townspeople  on  her  deck. 
"Lay  by  !  lay  by  !"  they  called  to  him. 
Back  he  answered,  "Sink  or  swim  ! 
Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again." 
And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain.  — 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 
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Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
That  wreck  shall  lie  forevermore. 
Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid, 
Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea,  — 
Looked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  be  ! 
What  did  the  winds  and  the  sea  birds  say 
Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away? 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead ! 

Through  the  street,  on  either  side. 
Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide; 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray, 
Treble  lent  the  fish-horn's  bray. 
Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound. 
Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 
Shook  head  and  fist  and  hat  and  cane. 
And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain: 
"Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  and  futherr'd  and  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  !" 

Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 

Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showxd. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 
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Riding  there  in  his  sorry  trim, 

Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim, 

Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  hear 

Of  voices  shouting,  far  and  near, 

^^  Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  and  futherr'd  and  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  ! " 

"Hear  me,  neighbors  !"  at  last  he  cried, 

"What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 

To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within?  * 

Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck. 

And  hear  a  cry  from  a  reeling  deck. 

Hate  me  and  curse  me  —  I  only  dread 

The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  dead,'' 
Said  Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead. 

—  From  the  "  Poems  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Used 
by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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TWAS  on  the  famous  trotting  ground, 
The  betting  men  were  gathered  round 
From  far  and  near;  the  '^ cracks"  were  there 
Whose  deeds  the  sporting  prints  declare : 
The  swift  g.  m.,  old  Hiram's  nag, 
The  fleet  s.  h.,  Dan  Pfeiffer's  brag, 
With  these  a  third  —  and  who  is  he 
That  stands  beside  his  fast  b.  g.? 

Budd  Doble,  whose  catarrhal  name 

So  fills  the  nasal  trump  of  fame. 

There,  too,  stood  many  a  noted  steed 
Of  Messenger  and  Morgan  breed; 
Green  horses  also,  not  a  few, 
Unknown  as  yet  what  they  could  do; 
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And  all  the  hacks  that  know  so  well 
The  scourgings  of  the  Sunday  swell. 

Blue  are  the  skies  of  opening  day, 
The  bordering  turf  is  green  with  May, 
The  sunshine's  golden  gleam  is  thrown 
On  sorrel,  chestnut,  bay,  and  roan; 
The  horses  paw  and  prance  and  neigh. 
Fillies  and  colts  like  kittens  play. 
And  dance  and  toss  their  rippled  manes, 
Shining  and  soft  as  silken  skeins. 

Wagons  and  gigs  are  ranged  about 
And  fashion  flaunts  her  gay  turn-out; 
Here  stands  —  each  youthful  Jehu's  dream 
The  jointed  tandem,  ticklish  team  ! 
And  there,  in  ampler  breadth,  expand 
The  splendors  of  the  four-in-hand; 
On  faultless  ties  and  glossy  tiles 
The  lovely  bonnets  beam  their  smiles; 
(The  style's  the  man,  so  books  avow; 
The  style's  the  woman,  anyhow). 
From  flounces  frothed  with  creamy  lace 
Peeps  out  the  pug  dog's  smutty  face. 
Or  spaniel  rolls  his  liquid  eye. 
Or  stares  the  wiry  pet  of  Skye. — 

O  woman,  in  your  hours  of  ease, 
So  shy  with  us,  so  free  with  these  ! 
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"  Come  on  !    I'll  bet  you  two  to  one 

ril  make  him  do  it!"    ''Will  you?    Done!' 

What  was  it  who  was  bound  to  do  ? 
I  did  not  hear,  and  can't  tell  you.  — 
Pray,  listen  till  my  story's  through. 

Scarce  noticed,  back  behind  the  rest, 
By  cart  and  wagon  sorely  pressed. 
The  parson's  lean  and  bony  bay 
Stood  harnessed  in  his  one-horse  shay  — 
Lent  to  the  sexton  for  a  day. 

(A  funeral,  so  the  sexton  said; 

His  mother's  uncle's  wife  was  dead.) 

Like  Lazarus  bid  to  Dives's  feast. 
So  looked  the  poor  forlorn  old  beast; 
His  coat  was  rough,  his  tail  was  bare. 
The  gray  was  sprinkled  in  his  hair; 
Sportsmen  and  jockeys  knew  him  not 
And  yet  they  say  he  once  could  trot 
Among  the  fleetest  of  the  town. 
Till  something  cracked  and  broke  him  down. 

The  sexton,  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
As  if  'twere  all  a  make-believe, 
Led  forth  the  horse,  and  as  he  laughed 
Unhitched  the  breeching  from  a  shaft. 
Unclasped  the  rusty  belt  beneath. 
Drew  forth  the  snafHe  from  his  teeth, 
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Slipped  off  his  head  stall,  set  him  free 
From  strap  and  rein  —  a  sight  to  see  !  .  . 


So  worn,  so  lean  in  every  limb, 
It  can't  be  they  are  saddling  him  ! 

It  is  !  his  back  the  pigskin  strides 
And  flaps  his  lank,  rheumatic  sides. 
With  looks  of  mingled  scorn  and  mirth 
They  buckle  on  the  saddle  girth; 
With  horsey  wink  and  saucy  toss 
A  youngster  throws  his  leg  across. 
And  so,  his  rider  on  his  back. 
They  lead  him,  limping,  to  the  track.  . 

As  through  the  jeering  crowd  he  passed 
One  pitying  look  old  Hiram  cast; 
"  Go  it,  you  cripple,  while  you  can  ! " 
Cried  out  unsentimental  Dan. 
"A  Fast-day  dinner  for  the  crows  !" 
Budd  Doble's  scoffing  shout  arose.  .  .  . 

As  through  the  throng  on  either  hand 
The  old  horse  nears  the  judge's  stand. 
Beneath  his  jockey's  feather  weight 
He  warms  a  little  to  the  gait, 
And  now  and  then  a  step  is  tried 
That  hints  of  something  like  a  stride. 
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Through  his  ear  the  summons  stung 

As  if  a  battle  trump  had  rung; 

The  slumbering  instincts  long  unstirred 

Start  at  the  old  familiar  word; 

It  thrills  like  flame  through  every  limb  — 

What  mean  his  twenty  years  to  him? 

The  savage  blow  his  rider  dealt 

Fell  on  his  hollow  flanks  unfelt; 

The  spur  that  pricked  his  staring  hide 

Unheeded  tore  his  bleeding  side; 

Alike  to  him  are  spur  and  rein,  — 

He  steps  a  five-year-old  again  ! 

Before  the  quarter  pole  was  passed, 

Old  Hiram  said,  "He's  going  fast !" 

Long  ere  the  quarter  was  a  half, 

The  chuckling  crowd  had  ceased  to  laugh. 

Tighter  his  frightened  jockey  clung 

As  in  a  mighty  stride  he  swung, 

The  gravel  flying  in  his  track, 

His  neck  stretched  out,  his  ears  laid  back, 

His  tail  extended  all  the  while 

Behind  him  like  a  rat-tail  file  ! 

Off  went  a  shoe  !    Away  it  spun. 
Shot  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun; 
The  quaking  jockey  shapes  a  prayer 
From  scraps  of  oaths  he  used  to  swear; 
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He  drops  his  whip,  he  drops  his  rein, 

He  clutches  fiercely  for  a  mane.  .  .  . 

The  knees  of  many  a  horseman  quake. 

The  flowers  on  many  a  bonnet  shake. 

And  shouts  arise  from  left  and  right, 

^^  Stick  on  !  stick  on  !"    ^^Hould  tight !  hould  tight ! 

And  now  the  stand  he  rushes  by. 
And  "Stop  him  !  stop  him  !"  is  the  cry, 
"  Stand  back  !  he's  only  just  begun  — 
He's  having  out  three  heats  in  one." 

''Don't  rush  in  front !    He'll  smash  your  brains; 

But  follow  up,  and  grab  the  reins  !" 

Old  Hiram  spoke.    Dan  Pfeiffer  heard, 

And  sprang  impatient  at  the  word; 

Budd  Doble  started  on  his  bay. 

Old  Hiram  followed  on  his  gray, 

And  off  they  sprang,  and  round  they  go. 

The  fast  ones  doing  "all  they  know." 

Look  !  twice  they  follow  at  his  heels, 

As  round  the  circling  course  he  wheels. 

And  whirls  with  him  that  clinging  boy 

Like  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Still  on,  and  on,  the  third  time  round  ! 

They're  tailing  off,  they're  losing  ground  !  .  .  . 

Now  for  the  finish  !    At  the  turn. 
The  old  horse  —  all  the  rest  astern  — 
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Comes  swinging  in  with  easy  trot; 
By  Jove  !  he's  distanced  all  the  lot ! 

That  trot  no  mortal  could  explain; 

Some  said,  "Old  Dutchman,  come  again  !" 

Some  took  his  time,  at  least  they  tried, 

But  what  it  was  could  none  decide. 

One  said,  2:  10,  that  couldn't  be. 

More  like  two-twenty  two  or  three; 

Old  Hiram  settled  it  at  last;  — 

''The  time  was  two  —  too  dee-vel-ish  fast !" 

The  parson's  horse  had  won  the  bet. 

It  cost  him  something  of  a  sweat. 

Back  in  the  one-horse  shay  he  went; 

The  parson  wondered  what  it  meant. 

And  murmured,  with  a  mild  surprise 

And  pleasant  twinkle  of  the  eyes, 

"That  funeral  must  have  been  a  trick. 

Or  corpses  drivje  at  double  quick; 

I  shouldn't  wonder,  I  declare, 

If  brother  Murray  made  the  prayer  !" 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say 

About  the  parson's  poor  old  bay. 

The  same  that  drew  the  one-horse  shay. 

Moral  for  which  this  tale  is  told; 
A  horse  can  trot,  for  all  he's  old. 

From  the  "Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes."     Used  by  permission  of 
and  special  arrangement  with  Houghton  ISIijBlin  Company,  publishers. 
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WE  lay  in  the  grasses  and  the  sunburnt  clover 
That  spread  on  the  ground  like  a  great  brown 
cover 
Northward  and  southward,  and  west  and  away 
To  the  Brazos,  to  where  our  lodges  lay, 
One  broad  and  unbroken  sea  of  brown. 
Awaiting  the  curtains  of  night  to  come  down 
To  cover  us  over  and  conceal  our  flight 
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With  my  brown  bride,  won  from  an  Indian  town 
That  lay  in  the  rear  the  full  ride  of  a  night. 

We  lay  low  in  the  grass  on  the  broad  plain  levels, 
Old  Revels  and  I,  and  my  stolen  brown  bride; 
And  the  heavens  of  blue  and  the  harvest  of  brown 
And  beautiful  clover  were  welded  as  one, 
To  the  right  and  the  left,  in  the  hght  of  the  sun. 

"  Forty  full  miles,  if  a  foot,  to  ride. 

Forty  full  miles,  if  a  foot,  and  the  devils 

Of  red  Comanches  are  hot  on  the  track 

When  once  they  strike  it.     Let  the  sun  go  down 

Soon,  very  soon,"  muttered  bearded  old  Revels, 

As  he  peered  at  the  sun,  lying  low  on  his  back. 

Holding  fast  to  his  lasso.     Then  he  jerked  at  his  steed, 

And  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  glanced  swiftly  around. 

And  then  dropped,  as  if  shot,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground. 

Then  again  to  his  feet,  and  to  me,  to  my  bride. 
While  his  eyes  were  like  fire,  his  face  like  a  shroud. 
His  form  like  a  king,  and  his  beard  like  a  cloud. 
And  his  voice  loud  and  shrill,  as  if  blown  from  a  reed  — 
''Pull,  pull  in  your  lassos,  and  bridle  to  steed. 
And  speed  you,  if  ever  for  life  you  would  speed. 
And  ride  for  your  lives,  for  your  lives  you  must  ride  ! 
For  the  plain  is  aflame,  the  prairie  on  fire, 
And  feet  of  wild  horses  hard  flying  before 
I  hear  like  a  sea  breaking  high  on  the  shore, 
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While  the  buffalo  come  like  a  surge  of  the  sea, 
Driven  far  by  the  flame,  driving  fast  on  us  three, 
As  a  hurricane  comes,  crushing  palms  in  his  ire." 

We  drew  in  the  lassos,  seized  saddle  and  rein. 
Threw  them  on,  cinched  them  on,  cinched  them  over  again. 
And  bared  to  the  skin  sprang  all  haste  to  the  horse  — 
Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  in  a  red  race  wdth  death, 
Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  with  a  breath  in  the  hair 
Blowing  hot  from  a  king  leaving  death  in  his  course; 
Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  with  a  sound  in  the  air 
Like  the  rush  of  an  army,  and  a  flash  in  the  eye 
Of  a  red  wall  of  fire  reaching  up  to  the  sky. 
Stretching  fierce  in  pursuit  of  a  black  rolling  sea 
Rushing  fast  upon  us,  as  the  wind  sweeping  free 
And  afar  from  the  desert  blew  hollow  and  hoarse. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  wail  from  a  lip  was  let  fall 

Not  a  kiss  from  my  bride,  not  a  look  nor  low  call 

Of  love  note  or  courage;  but  on  o'er  the  plain 

So  steady  and  still,  leaning  low  to  the  mane. 

With  the  heel  to  the  flank  and  the  hand  to  the  rein. 

Rode  we  on,  rode  we  three,  rode  we  nose  and  gray  nose. 

Reaching  long,  breathing  loud,  as  a  creviced  wind  blows : 

Yet  we  broke  not  a  whisper,  we  breathed  not  a  prayer. 

There  was  work  to  be  done,  there  was  death  in  the  air, 

And  the  chance  was  as  one  to  a  thousand  for  all. 

Gray  nose  to  gray  nose,  and  each  steady  mustang 
Stretched  neck  and  stretched  nerve  till  the  arid  earth  rang, 
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And  the  foam  from  the  flank  and  the  croup  and  the  neck 
Flew  around  Hke  the  spray  on  a  storm-driven  deck. 
Twenty  miles  .  .  .  thirty  miles  ...  a  dim  distant  speck 
Then  a  long  reaching  line,  and  the  Brazos  in  sight, 
And  I  rose  in  my  seat  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
I  stood  in  my  stirrup  and  looked  to  my  right  — 
But  Revels  was  gone;  I  glanced  by  my  shoulder 
And  saw  his  horse  stagger;  I  saw  his  head  drooping 
Hard  down  on  his  breast,  and  his  naked  breast  stooping 
Low  down  to  the  mane,  as  so  swifter  and  bolder 
Ran  reaching  out  for  us  the  red-footed  fire. 

To  right  and  to  left  the  black  buffalo  came, 

A  terrible  surf  on  a  red  sea  of  flame 

Rushing  on  in  the  rear,  reaching  high,  reaching  higher. 

And  he  rode  neck  to  neck  to  a  buffalo  bull, 

The  monarch  of  millions,  with  shaggy  mane  full 

Of  smoke  and  of  dust,  and  it  shook  with  desire 

Of  battle,  with  rage  and  with  bellowings  loud 

And  unearthly,  and  up  through  its  lowering  cloud 

Came  the  flash  of  his  eyes  like  a  half-hidden  fire. 

While  his  keen  crooked  horns,  through  the  storm  of  his 

mane, 
Like  black  lances  lifted  and  lifted  again; 
And  I  looked  but  this  once,  for  the  fire  Hcked  through, 
And  he  fell  and  was  lost,  as  we  rode  two  and  two. 

I  looked  to  my  left  then  —  and  nose,  neck,  and  shoulder 
Sank  slowly,  sank  surely,  till  back  to  my  thighs; 
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And  up  through  the  black  blowing  veil  of  her  hair 
Did  beam  full  in  mine  her  two  marvelous  eyes, 
With  a  longing  and  love,  yet  a  look  of  despair 
And  of  pity  for  me,  as  she  felt  the  smoke  fold  her, 
And  flames  reaching  far  for  her  glorious  hair. 
Her  sinking  steed  faltered,  his  eager  eyes  fell 
To  and  fro  and  unsteady,  and  all  the  neck's  swell 
Did  subside  and  recede,  and  the  nerves  fall  as  dead. 

Then  she  saw  sturdy  Pache  still  lorded  his  head, 

With  a  look  of  delight ;  for  nor  courage  nor  bride, 

Nor  naught  but  my  bride,  could  have  brought  him  to  me. 

For  he  was  her  father's  and  at  South  Santafee 

Had  once  won  a  whole  herd,  sweeping  everything  down 

In  a  race  where  the  world  came  to  run  for  the  crown. 

And  so  when  I  won  the  true  heart  of  my  bride  — 

My  neighbor's  and  deadliest  enemy's  child. 

And  child  of  the  kingly  war  chief  of  his  tribe  — 

She  brought  me  this  steed  to  the  border  the  night 

She  met  Revels  and  me  in  her  perilous  flight 

From  the  lodge  of  the  chief  to  the  North  Brazos  side; 

And  said,  so  half  guessing  of  ill  as  she  smiled, 

As  if  jesting,  that  I,  and  I  only,  should  ride 

The  fleet-footed  Pache,  so  if  kin  should  pursue 

I  should  surely  escape  without  other  ado 

Than  to  ride,  mthout  blood,  to  the  North  Brazos  side, 

And  await  her  —  and  wait  till  the  next  hollow  moon 

Hung  her  horn  in  the  palms,  when  surely  and  soon 
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And  smft  she  would  join  me,  and  all  would  be  well 

Without  bloodshed  or  word. 

And  now,  as  she  fell 

From  the  front,  and  went  down  in  the  ocean  of  fire. 

The  last  that  I  saw  was  a  look  of  delight 

That  I  should  escape  —  a  love  —  a  desire  — 

Yet  never  a  word,  not  one  look  of  appeal. 

Lest  I  should  reach  hand,  should  stay  hand  or  stay  heel 

One  instant  for  her  in  my  terrible  flight. 

Then  the  rushing  of  fire  around  me  and  under. 

And  the  howling  of  beasts,  and  a  sound  as  of  thunder  — 

Beasts  burning  and  blind  and  forced  onward  and  over, 

As  the  passionate  flame  reached  around  them,  and  wove  her 

Red  hands  in  their  hair,  and  kissed  hot  till  they  died  — 

Tin  they  died  with  a  wild  and  desolate  moan. 

As  a  sea  heart-broken  on  the  hard  brown  stone.  .  .  . 

And  into  the  Brazos  ...  I  rode  all  alone  — 

All  alone,  save  only  a  horse  long-limbed 

And  blind  and  bare,  and  burnt  to  the  skin. 

Then,  just  as  the  terrible  sea  came  in 

And  tumbled  its  thousands  hot  into  the  tide, 

TiU  the  tide  blocked  up  and  the  swift  stream  brimmed 

In  eddies,  we  struck  on  the  opposite  side. 

—  From  the  "Poems  of  Joaquin  Miller,"  copyright  edi- 
tion, with  permission  of  Whitaker,  Ray-Wiggin  Co., 
publishers. 
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WE  were  off,  we  three,  on  our  gallop  to  save  and 
to  slay. 

Pumps  and  Fulano,  the  iron-gray  horse  and  the 
black,  took  fire  at  once.  They  were  ready  to  burst 
to  their  top  speed  and  go  off  in  a  frenzy. 

"Steady,  steady,"  cried  Brent.  "We'll  keep  this 
long,  easy  lope  for  a  while,  and  I'll  tell  you  my  plan. 
They  have  gone  to  the  southward,  —  those  two  men. 
They  cannot  get  away  in  any  other  direction;  and 
I've  heard  Murker  say  that  he  knows  all  the  coun- 
try between  here  and  the  Arkansaw.  Thank  heaven  ! 
so  do  I,  every  foot  of  it." 

I  recalled  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  I  had  heard  in 
the  night,  going  southward;  and  I  told  him  about  it. 
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"That's  good  if  you  heard  them,"  said  he.  "We 
know  we're  on  their  track.  But  they  have  seven  or 
eight  hours  the  start  of  us.  It  is  long  odds  to  their 
advantage.  Yet  they  did  not  ride  as  we  shall  ride; 
for  they  are  not  mounted  as  we  are  mounted.  They 
had  a  woman  to  carry,  and  their  pack  mules  to  drive. 
They  will  fear  pursuit,  and  push  on  without  stopping. 
But  we  shall  catch  them;  we  shall  catch  them  before 
night." 

"Are  you  aiming  for  the  mountains?"  I  asked. 

"For  Luggernel  Alley,"  he  answered. 

I  remembered  having  heard  him  speak  of  that 
place  before. 

"They  will  make  for  the  Luggernel  Springs,"  he 
continued.  "The  Alley  is  the  only  gate  through  the 
mountains  towards  the  Arkansaw.  If  they  can  get 
by  there,  they  are  safe.  But  we  have  only  lost  a  little 
time.  And  now  that  we  are  fairly  under  way  I  think 
we  might  shake  out  another  reef.  A  little  faster, 
my  friends  —  a  little  faster  yet !" 

And  so,  we  three  rode  abreast  over  the  sere  brown 
plain  on  our  gallop  to  save  and  to  slay. 

Far  —  ah,  how  terribly  dim  and  distant  —  was  the 
sierra !  Slowly,  slowly  they  lifted,  those  gracious 
heights,  while  we  sped  over  the  harsh  levels  of  the 
desert. 

We  galloped  abreast  —  Armstrong  at  the  right. 
His  weird,  gaunt  white  held  his  own  with  the  best 
of  us.    No  whip,  no  spur,  for  that  deathly  creature. 
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He  went  as  if  his  master's  purpose  were  stirring  him 
through  and  through.  The  man  never  stirred,  save 
sometimes  to  put  a  hand  to  the  bloody  bandage 
across  his  head  and  temple. 

Next  in  the  line  I  galloped.  Oh,  my  glorious  black  ! 
The  great  killing  pace  seemed  mere  playful  canter  to 
him.  But  from  time  to  time  he  surged  a  little  for- 
ward with  his  great  shoulders,  and  gave  a  mighty 
writhe  of  his  body,  while  his  long  legs  lifted  his  flanks 
under  me,  telling  of  the  giant  reserve  of  speed  and 
power  he  kept  easily  controlled. 

At  the  left  rode  Brent,  our  leader.  He  knew  the 
region;  he  made  the  plan;  he  had  the  hope;  his  was 
the  ruling  passion,  —  stronger  than  brotherhood,  than 
revenge.  Love  made  him  leader  of  that  galloping 
three.  His  iron-gray,  Pumps,  bent  grandly,  with 
white  mane  flapping  the  air  like  a  signal  flag  of  re- 
prieve. Eager  hope  and  kindling  purpose  made  the 
rider's  face  more  beautiful  than  ever.  I  felt  my  heart 
grow  great  when  I  looked  at  his  calm  features  and 
caught  his  assuring  smile  —  a  gay  smile  but  for  the , 
dark,  fateful  resolve  beneath  it. 

So  we  galloped  three  abreast,  neck  and  neck,  hoof 
with  hoof,  steadily  quickening  our  pace  over  the  sere 
width  of  the  plain.  We  must  make  the  best  of  our 
levels.  Rougher  work,  cruel  obstacles,  were  before 
us. 

On  we  galloped  —  the  avenger,  the  friend,  the 
lover  —  on  our  errand  to  save  and  to  slay, 
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It  came  afternoon,  as  we  rode  on  steadily.  The 
country  grew  rougher.  The  horses  never  flinched, 
but  they  sweated  freely,  and  the  foam  from  their 
nostrils  flecked  their  shoulders.  By-and-by,  with  little 
pleasant,  admonitory  puffs,  a  breeze  blew  down  from 
the  frosty  edges  of  the  sierra,  and  cooled  us.  Horses 
and  men  were  cheered,  and  freshened,  and  lifted  anew 
to  their  work. 

We  held  steadily  for  that  notch  in  the  sierra.  The 
mountain  lines  grew  sharper,  the  country  rougher 
with  every  stride.  Presently  we  came  upon  a  wide 
tract  covered  with  wild  sage  bushes.  These  delayed 
and  baffled  us.  It  was  a  pigmy  forest  of  trees,  ma- 
ture and  complete,  but  no  higher  than  the  knee.  We 
lost  time;  moments  we  lost  more  precious,  it  seemed 
to  me,  than  so  many  pearls. 

''This  delay  worries  me,"  I  said  to  Brent. 

''They  lost  as  much  —  more  time  than  we,"  he 
answered  grimly. 

We  tore  along,  breaking  through  and  over  the  sage 
•bushes,  each  man  where  best  he  could.  Fulano  began 
to  show  me  what  leaps  were  in  him.  I  gave  him  his 
head.    No  bridle  would  hold  him. 

Suddenly  a  little  pathway  in  the  bushes  opened 
before  me.  I  dashed  on  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  my  comrades. 

What  was  this?  The  bushes  trampled  and  broken 
down,  just  as  we  in  our  passage  were  trampling  and 
breaking  them.     What? 
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Hoof  marks  in  the  dust ! 

"The  trail!"  I  cried  — "the  trail!" 

They  sprang  toward  me;  Brent  followed  the  line  with 
his  eye.    He  galloped  forward  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

Suddenly  I  saw  him  fling  himself  half  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  clutch  at  some  object.  Still  going  at  full 
speed,  and  holding  by  one  leg,  after  the  Indian  fash- 
ion, he  picked  up  something  from  the  bushes,  regained 
his  seat,  and  waved  his  treasure  at  us.  We  ranged 
up  and  rode  beside  him  over  a  gap  in  the  sage. 

A  lady's  glove  !  —  that  was  what  he  had  stooped 
to  recover.  A  pretty  glove,  a  well-worn  glove  that 
had  seen  better  days  like  its  mistress;  but  never  so 
good  a  day  as  this,  when  it  proved  to  us  that  we 
were  on  the  sure  path  of  rescue. 

"I  take  up  the  gauntlet,"  said  Brent. 

We  said  nothing  more,  but  pressed  on.  No  flinch- 
ing in  any  of  the  horses.  Where  we  could  we  were 
going  at  speed.  ... 

The  trail  was  everywhere  plain.  No  prairie  craft 
was  needed  to  trace  it.  Here  the  chase  had  gone 
but  a  few  hours  ago;  here  across  grassy  slopes,  tram- 
pling the  grass  as  if  a  mower  had  rolled  over  it;  here 
plowing  wearily  through  the  sand;  here  treading  the 
red,  crumbling  clay;  here  breaking  down  the  side  of 
a  bank;  here  leaving  a  sharp  hoof  track  in  the  dry 
mud  of  a  fled  torrent.  Everywhere  a  straight  path, 
pointing  for  that  deepening  gap  in  the  sierra,  Lug- 
gernel  Alley,  the  only  gate  of  escape. 
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Brent's  unerring  judgment  had  divined  the  course 
aright.  On  he  led,  charging  along  the  trail  as  if  he 
were  trampling  already  on  the  carcasses  of  the  pur- 
sued. On  he  led,  and  we  followed,  drawing  nearer, 
nearer  to  our  goal.  .  .  . 

The  brown  sierra  was  at  length  close  at  hand.  We 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  where  it  dipped  sud- 
denly down  upon  the  plain.  The  gap,  our  goal  all 
day,  opened  before  us,  grand  and  terrible.  Some 
giant  force  had  clutched  the  mountains  and  riven 
them  narrowly  apart.  The  wild  defile  gaped,  and 
then  wound  away  and  closed,  lost  between  its  mighty 
walls,  a  thousand  feet  high.  A  fearful  portal  it  was, 
leading  into  a  scene  of  the  throes  and  agonies  of  earth. 

'^Here  we  are,"  said  Brent,  speaking  hardly  above 
his  breath.  "This  is  Luggernel  Alley  at  last,  thank 
God  !  In  an  hour,  if  the  horses  hold  out,  we  shall 
be  at  the  Springs.  My  horse  is  beginning  to  flinch 
a  little.     How  are  yours?" 

"Fulano  asserts  that  he  has  not  begun  to  show 
himself  yet,"  I  answered. 

Armstrong  said  nothing,  but  pointed  impatiently 
down  the  defile.  The  gaunt  white  horse  moved  on 
quicker  at  this  gesture.  He  seemed  a  tireless  machine, 
not  flesh  and  blood  —  a  being  like  his  master,  living 
for  one  purpose  alone. 

Our  chief  led  the  way  into  the  canyon. 

Yes,  John  Brent.  You  were  right  when  you  called 
Luggernel  Alley  a  wonder  of  our  continent. 
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I  can  remember  every  stride  of  that  pass;  and  as 
I  recall  foot  after  foot  of  that  fierce  chasm,  I  see  three 
men  with  set  faces  —  one  deathly  pale  and  wearing 
a  turban  —  all  galloping  steadily  on,  on  an  errand  to 
save  and  to  slay. 

Terrible  riding  it  was  !  A  pavement  of  slippery, 
sheeny  rock;  great  beds  of  loose  stones;  barricades 
of  mighty  bowlders  where  a  cliff  had  fallen  an  aeon 
ago;  crevices  where  an  unwary  foot  might  catch;  wide 
rifts  where  a  shaky  horse  might  fall.     Terrible  riding  ! 

Madness  to  go  as  we  went !  But  on  we  rode,  with 
the  old  frenzy  growing  tenser.  No  whipping,  no 
spurring !  Our  horses  were  a  part  of  ourselves. 
While  we  could  go,  they  would  go.  .  .  . 

An  arroyo,  the  channel  of  a  dry  torrent,  followed 
the  pass.  Its  zigzag  course  bafHed  us.  We  must 
leap  it  wherever  it  crossed  our  path.  Every  second 
was  now  worth  a  century.  Here  was  the  sign  of 
horses  passing  but  a  few  minutes  before.  We  must 
take  our  leaps  on  that  cruel  rock  wherever  they 
offered.     We  could  not  choose  ground. 

Poor  Pumps  ! 

He  had  carried  his  master  so  nobly;  and  there 
were  so  few  miles  remaining  !  He  had  chased  so  well; 
he  merited  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

Brent  lifted  him  at  a  leap  across  the  arroyo. 

Poor  Pumps  ! 

His  hind  feet  slipped  on  the  smooth  rock.  He  fell 
short.     He  plunged  down  a  dozen  feet  among  the 
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rough  bowlders  of  the  torrent  bed.  Brent  was  out 
of  the  saddle  almost  before  he  struck,  trying  to  raise 
him.  .  .  . 

No,  he  would  never  rise  again.  Both  his  fore- 
legs were  broken  at  the  knee;  his  whole  body  was 
wrenched  and  crushed  by  the  terrible  fall. 

Brent  groaned. 

The  horse  screamed  horribly,  horribly  —  and  the 
scream  went  echoing  high  among  the  cliffs  where  the 
red  sunlight  rested. 

Poor  Pumps  !  The  next  moment  he  sank  and  died 
without  another  moan.  Noble  martyr  in  the  old, 
heroic  cause  !  .  .  . 
•  I  cut  the  thong  of  my  girth.  The  heavy  California 
saddle,  wdth  its  roll  of  blankets,  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  cut  off  my  spurs.  They  had  never  yet  touched 
Fulano's  flanks.  He  stood  trembling,  eager  to  be 
off. 

"Now,  Brent,  up  behind  me  !"  I  whispered  —  for 
the  awe  of  death  was  upon  us. 

I  mounted.  Brent  sprang  up  behind.  Fulano 
stood  steady  till  we  were  firmly  seated.  Then  he 
tore  down  the  defile. 

I  did  not  check  or  guide  him.  We  sat  firm,  cling- 
ing as  we  could,  as  we  must.  Fulano  dashed  along 
the  resounding  pass. 

Armstrong  pressed  after.  The  gaunt  white  horse 
struggled  to  emulate  his  leader.  Presently  we  lost 
them  behind  the  curves  of  the  Alley.     No  horse  that 
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ever  lived  could  have  held  with  the  black  in  that 
headlong  gallop. 

Over  the  slippery  rocks,  plunging  through  the 
loose  stones,  staggering  over  the  barricades,  leaping 
the  arroyo,  down,  up,  on,  always  on,  —  on  went  the 
horse,  we  clinging  as  we  might. 

It  seemed  one  beat  of  time,  it  seemed  an  eternity, 
when  between  the  ring  of  the  hoofs  I  heard  Brent 
whisper,  ''We  are  there!" 

The  crags  flung  apart,  right  and  left.  I  saw  a 
sylvan  glade.     I  saw  the  gleam  of  gushing  water. 

Fulano  dashed  onward,  uncontrollable. 

There  they  were  —  the  murderers  !  Arrived  but  a 
moment  before  ! 

The  lady  still  bound  to  the  pack  mule  branded 
A.  &  A.  Murker  just  beginning  to  unsaddle.  Lar- 
rap,  his  partner  in  crime,  had  not  yet  dismounted, 
but  was  rounding  up  the  other  pack  mules  that  had 
strayed  to  graze. 

The  men  saw  us,  as  Fulano  sprang  into  the  glade. 

Murker  saw  us  first.  He  snatched  his  six-shooter 
and  fired. 

Brent  shook  with  a  spasm.  His  pistol  arm  dropped. 
Before  the  murderer  could  fire  again,  Fulano  was 
upon  him. 

He  was  ridden  down.  He  was  beaten,  trampled 
into  the  grass,  crushed,  abolished. 

We  disentangled  ourselves  from  the  melee. 

Where  was  the  other? 
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The  coward,  without  firing  a  shot,  was  spurring 
his  stolen  horse  up  the  canyon,  whence  we  had 
issued. 

We  turned  to  Murker. 

Fulano  was  up  again,  and  was  standing  there,  shud- 
dering.    But  the  man? 

His  body  was  a  crushed,  trodden  mass.  He 
breathed  once,  as  we  hfted  him.  Then  a  tranquil, 
childlike  smile  stole  over  his  face;  and  Murker  was 
dead. 

Fulano,  and  not  we,  had  been  his  executioner. 

—  Abridged  from  "  John  Brent,"  by  Theodore  Winthrop. 
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MILES   KEOGH'S   HORSE 

ON  the  bluff  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
At  the  close  of  a  woeful  day, 
Custer  and  his  three  hundred 
In  death  and  silence  lay. 

Three  hundred  to  three  thousand  ! 

They  had  bravely  fought  and  bled; 
For  such  is  the  will  of  Congress 

When  the  White  man  meets  the  Red. 

The  White  men  are  ten  millions, 
The  thriftiest  under  the  sun; 

The  Reds  are  fifty  thousand, 
And  warriors  every  one. 

So  Custer  and  all  his  fighting  men 
Lay  under  the  evening  skies, 

Staring  up  at  the  tranquil  heaven 
With  wide,  accusing  eyes. 
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And  of  all  that  stood  at  noonday 

In  that  fiery  scorpion  ring, 
Miles  Keogh's  horse  at  evening 

Was  the  only  living  thing. 

Alone  from  that  field  of  slaughter, 
Where  lay  the  three  hundred  slain, 

The  horse  Comanche  wandered, 
With  Keogh's  blood  on  his  mane. 

And  Sturgis  issued  this  order. 
Which  future  times  shall  read, 

While  the  love  and  honor  of  comrades 
Are  the  soul  of  the  soldier's  creed. 

He  said: 

Let  the  horse  Comanche^ 

Henceforth  till  he  shall  die, 
Be  kindly  cherished  and  cared  for 

By  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 

He  shall  do  no  labor;   he  never  shall  know 

The  touch  of  spur  or  rein; 
Nor  shall  his  hack  he  ever  crossed 

By  living  rider  again. 

And  at  regimental  formation 

Of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
Comanche,  draped  in  mourning,  and  led 

By  a  trooper  of  Company  I, 
Shall  parade  with  the  regiment! 


Miles  Keogh's  Horse 

Thus  it  was 
Commanded,  and  thus  done, 
By  order  of  General  Sturgis,  signed 
By  Adjutant  Garlington. 

Even  as  the  sword  of  Custer, 

In  his  disastrous  fall, 
Flashed  out  a  blaze  that  charmed  the  world 

And  glorified  his  pall. 

This  order,  issue4  amid  the  gloom 

That  shrouds  our  army's  name, 
When  all  foul  beasts  are  free  to  rend 

And  tear  its  honest  fame, 
Shall  prove  to  a  callous  people 

That  the  sense  of  a  soldier's  worth. 
That  the  love  of  comrades,  the  honor  of  arms, 

Have  not  yet  perished  from  the  earth. 

—  From  the  ''Poems  of  John  Hay."  Used  by  permission 
of  and  special  arrangement  with  Houghton  Miflflin 
Company,  publishers. 
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SHERIDAN'S   RIDE 

UP  from  the  south,  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thundering  along  the  horizon's  bar; 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold. 
As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away, 
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But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good,  broad  highway,  leading  down: 
And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  hght, 
A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight; 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need. 
He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed; 
Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay 
With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprang  from  those  swift  hoofs  thundering  south, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster. 
Foreboding  to  many  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battlefield  calls; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurring  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arro^^y  Alpine  river  flowed. 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 
And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire. 
Swept  on  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire; 
But,  lo  !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire, 
He  is  snufling  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray 
With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 
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The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  the  retreating  troops; 
What  was  done?     what  to  do?    a  glance  told  him  both, 
Then,  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas. 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostrils'  play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say: 
"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  town  to  save  the  day!'' 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan  ! 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame, 

There,  with  the  glorious  general's  name. 

Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright:  — 

"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 

By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away!" 

—  From  the  "Poems  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read."  Used 
with  permission  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
publishers. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  RODE  TO  CONEMAUGHi 

INTO  the  town  of  Conemaugh, 
Striking  the  people's  souls  with  awe, 
Dashed  a  rider,  aflame  and  pale, 
Never  alighting  to  tell  his  tale, 

Sitting  his  big  bay  horse  astride  — 
"Run  to  the  hills,  for  your  lives  !"  he  cried; 
"Run  to  the  hills  !"  was  what  he  said. 
As  he  waved  his  arm  and  dashed  ahead. 


"Run  to  the  hills,  for  your  lives  !"  he  cried, 
Spurring  his  horse,  whose  reeking  side 
Was  flecked  with  foam  as  red  as  flame. 
Whither  he  goes  and  whence  he  came 

^  An  incident  of  the  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  il 
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Nobody  knows.    They  see  his  horse 
Plunging  on  in  its  frantic  course, 
Veins  distended  and  nostrils  wide, 
Fired  and  frenzied  by  such  a  ride. 

Nobody  knows  the  rider's  name  — 

Dead  forever  to  earthly  fame. 

"Run  to  the  hills  !  to  the  hills  !"  he  cried, 

"Run,  for  your  lives,  to  the  mountainside!" 

"Stop  him,  he's  mad  !    Just  look  at  him  go  ! 
'Taint  safe,"  they  said,  "to  let  him  ride  so." 
"He  thinks  to  scare  us,"  said  one  with  a  laugh, 
"But  Conemaugh  folks  don't  swallow  no  chaff. 
'Taint  no  thin',  I'll  bet,  but  the  same  old  leak 
In  the  dam  above  the  South  Fork  Creek  !" 
Blind  to  their  danger,  callous  of  dread. 
They  laughed  as  he  left  them  and  dashed  ahead. 
"Run  to  the  hills,  for  your  lives  !"  he  cried. 
Lashing  his  horse  in  his  desperate  ride. 

Down  through  the  valley  the  rider  passed, 
Shouting,  and  urging  his  horse  so  fast;  — 
But  not  so  fast  did  the  rider  go 
As  the  raging,  roaring,  mighty  flow 
Of  the  water  whose  fury  he  fled  before. 
On  he  went,  and  on  it  came. 
The  flood  itself  a  very  flame 
Of  surging,  swirling,  seething  tide 
Mountain  high  and  oceans  wide. 
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God  alone  might  measure  the  force 

Of  the  Conemaugh  flood  in  its  furious  course. 

Behind  him  were  buried  under  the  flood 

Conemaugh  town  and  all  who  stood 

Jeering  there  at  the  man  who  cried, 

''Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountainside  !" 

On  he  hurried  in  his  fierce,  wild  ride, 
"Run  to  the  hills  !  to  the  hills  !"  he  cried. 
Nearer,  nearer,  came  the  roar 
Horse  and  rider  fled  before. 
Dashing  along  the  valley  ridge. 
They  cam.e  at  last  to  the  railroad  bridge. 
The  brave  horse  paused,  the  rider  cried, 
''Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountainside  !" 
Then  plunged  across,  but  not  before 
The  mighty,  merciless,  flood  with  a  roar 
Struck  the  bridge  and  swept  it  away 
Like  a  bit  of  straw  or  a  wisp  of  hay. 

But  over  and  under  and  through  that  tide 
The  voice  of  the  unknown  rider  cried  — 
"Run  to  the  hills,  to  the  mountainside  ! 
Run  for  your  lives  !"  —  Thus  the  hero  died. 

—  John  Eliot  Bowen. 
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WORD  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 
(Hurry  !) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering, 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring. 

(Oh,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  !) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl  — 
And  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  is  dying. 
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Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed; 

(Hurry  !) 
Each  one  mounted  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need; 

(Oh,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  !) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank, 
Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank; 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst; 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first. 

For  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying. 

His  nobles  are  beaten  one  by  one; 

(Hurry  !) 
They  have  fainted  and  faltered,  and  homeward  gone, 
The  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone. 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying. 
The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child. 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled. 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 
Then  he  dropped,  and  only  the  king  rode  in 

Where  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying. 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn; 

(Silence  !) 
No  answer  came,  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  gray  morn, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide; 
None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride; 
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For,  dead  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
The  pale,  sweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay, 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying. 

The  panting  steed  with  a  drooping  crest 

Stood  weary. 
The  king  returned  from  the  chamber  of  rest, 
The  thick  sobs  choking  in  his  breast. 

And  that  dumb  companion  eying. 
The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  check, 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck  — 
''0  steed,  that  every  nerve  didst  strain  ! 
Dear  steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 

To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !" 

—  Caroline  Elizabeth  NortoHo 
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THE   SCHOOLMASTER  AND   THE  HEADLESS 
HORSEMAN 

IN  a  remote  period  of  American  history  there  Hved 
in  Sleepy  Hollow  a  worthy  man  whose  name  was 
Ichabod  Crane.  He  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"tarried"  in  that  quiet  little  valley  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 

He  was  tall,  but  very  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders, 
long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of 
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his  sleeves,  and  feet  that  might  have  served  as  shovels. 
His  head  was  small,  with  huge  ears,  large  glassy  eyes, 
and  a  long  snipe  nose.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
crest  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  wdth  his  ill-fitting 
clothes  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mis- 
taken him  for  some  scarecrow  escaped  from  a  corn- 
field. 

His  schoolhouse  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  built  of  logs.  It  stood  in  a  rather  lonely 
but  pleasant  place,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill, 
with  a  brook  running  close  by,  and  a  birch  tree  grow- 
ing near  one  end  of  it.  From  this  place  of  learning 
the  low  murmur  of  children's  voices,  conning  over 
their  lessons,  might  be  heard  on  a  drowsy  summer  day 
like  the  hum  of  a  beehive.  Now  and  then  this  was 
interrupted  by  the  stern  voice  of  the  master,  or  per- 
haps by  the  appalling  sound  of  a  birch  twig,  as  some 
loiterer  was  urged  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge. 

When  school  hours  were  over,  the  teacher  forgot 
that  he  was  the  master,  and  was  even  the  companion 
and  playmate  of  the  older  boys;  and  on  holiday  after- 
noons he  liked  to  go  home  with  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  who  happend  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  mothers 
noted  for  their  skill  in  cooking. 

On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon  the  schoolmaster,  in 
pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  from 
whence  he  watched  the  doings  of  his  little  school. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  ferule,  that  scepter  of  despotic 
power;    the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails 
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behind  the  stool,  a  constant  terror  to  evildoers; 
while  on  the  desk  were  sundry  contraband  articles 
taken  from  idle  urchins,  such  as  half-eaten  apples, 
popguns,  whirligigs,  and  fly  cages.  His  scholars  were 
all  busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly  whispering 
behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master,  and 
a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
schoolroom. 

This  stillness  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  negro,  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and  trou- 
sers, who,  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half- 
broken  colt,  came  clattering  up  to  the  schoolhouse 
door.  He  brought  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend 
a  merrymaking,  or  "quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that 
evening  at  the  house  of  Herr  Van  Tassel;  and  hav- 
ing delivered  his  message,  he  dashed  over  the  brook, 
and  was  seen  scampering  away  up  the  hollow,  full  of 
the  importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet 
schoolroom.  The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their 
lessons.  Those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over  half 
without  being  noticed;  and  those  who  were  slow  were 
hurried  along  by  a  smart  application  of  the  rod. 
Then  books  were  flung  aside  without  being  put  away 
on  the  shelves;  inkstands  were  overturned,  benches 
thrown  down,  and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  the  children  yelping 
and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at  their  early 
freedom. 
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The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra 
half  hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  his 
best  and  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his 
locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  that  hung  up 
in  the  schoolhouse.  That  he  might  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  party  in  the  true  style  of  a  cavalier,  he 
borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was 
boarding,  and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  rode  forth, 
like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  adventures. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plow- 
horse.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  slender 
neck,  and  a  head  like  a  hammer.  Eis  miane  and  tail 
were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burs.  One  eye  had 
lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral,  but  the 
other  still  gleamed  with  genuine  wickedness.  He 
must  have  had  plenty  of  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  nam.e,  which  was  Gunpowder. 

Ichabod  was  a  rider  suited  fcr  such  a  steed.  He 
rode  with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees 
nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  elbows 
stuck  out  like  a  grasshopper's;  and  as  the  horse 
jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the 
flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wccl  hat  rested 
on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  cf  fore- 
head might  be  called;  and  the  skirts  cf  his  black  ccat 
fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.  Such  was  the 
appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed  as  they  sharr.bled 
along  the  highway;  and  it  was  altogether  such  an  ap- 
parition as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 
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It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  serene.  The  forests  had  put  on 
their  sober  bro^vn  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of 
the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frost  into 
brilhant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Stream- 
ing files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance high  in  the  air.  The  bark  of  the  squirrel  might 
be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory,  and 
the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the 
neighboring  stubble  fields. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye 
ranged  with  delight  over  the  treasures  cf  jelly  autumn. 
On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples,  —  some 
still  hanging  on  the  trees,  some  gathered  into  baskets 
and  barrels  for  the  market,  others  heaped  up  in 
rich  piles  for  the  cider  press.  Farther  on  he  beheld 
great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping 
from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out  the  prom- 
ise of  cakes  and  hasty  pudding.  There,  too,  were 
multitudes  of  yellow  pumpkins  turning  up  their 
yellow  sides  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  prospects 
of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies.  And  anon  he  passed 
the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odor  of 
the  beehive;  and  as  he  beheld  them,  he  dreamed  of 
dainty  slapjacks,  weU  buttered,  and  garnished  with 
honey. 

Thus,  feeding  his  mind  with  sweet  thoughts, 
Ichabod  at  length  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Herr 
Van  Tassel.    It  was  evening,  and  he  found  the  man- 
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sion  thronged  with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  —  old  farmers  in  homespun  coats  and 
breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magnificent 
pewter  buckles;  their  brisk  little  dames,  in  close- 
crimped  caps  and  long-waisted  gowns,  wdth  scissors 
and  pincushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on 
the  outside;  young  girls,  almost  as  antiquated  as 
their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine 
ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock  showed  signs  of  city 
innovations;  the  sons  in  short,  square-skirted  coats 
with  rows  of  huge  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  gen- 
erally queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

What  a  world  of  charms  burst  upon  the  gaze  of 
my  hero  as  he  entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's 
mansion  —  the  ample  charms  of  a  Dutch  country 
tea  table,  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn  !  Such 
heaped-up  platters  of  cakes,  of  various  and  indescrib- 
able kinds,  known  only  to  experienced  Dutch 
housewdves  ! 

There  were  doughnuts  and  crisp,  crumbling  crul- 
lers; sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and 
honey  cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes;  and  then 
there  were  apple  pies,  and  peach  pies,  and  pumpkin 
pies;  and  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and  dishes 
of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and 
quinces;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted 
chickens,  together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream;  all 
mingled,  higgledy-piggledy,  with  the  motherly  teapot 
sending  up  its  clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst  !     I 
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want  breath  and  time  to  describe  this  banquet  as  I 
ought,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with  my  story. 
Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry, 
but  did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

And  now,  supper  being  ended,  the  sound  of  music 
from  the  common  room  summoned  to  the  dance. 
The  musician  was  an  old,  gray-headed  negro,  who 
had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neighborhood 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was 
as  old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  scraped  away  on  two  or  three  strings, 
moving  his  head  with  every  movement  of  the  bow, 
and  stamping  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were 
to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  on  his  dancing.  Not  a 
limb,  not  a  fiber  about  him  was  idle.  How  could  the 
fiogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and 
joyous?  When  the  dance  was  over,  Ichabod  joined 
a  circle  of  the  older  folks,  who,  with  Herr  Van  Tassel, 
sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  and  told  stories 
of  the  war  and  wild  and  wonderful  legends  of  ghosts 
and  other  supernatural  beings. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  a  woman  in  white  that 
haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was  often 
heard  to  shriek  on  wintry  nights  before  a  storm.  The 
chief  part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the 
favorite  specter  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horse- 
man, who  had  been  heard  several  times  of  late  pa- 
trolling the  country.    One  man  told  how  he  had  once 
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met  the  horseman  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind 
him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over 
hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bricge  by  the 
church,  when  the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a 
skeleton,  threw  him  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away 
over  the  tree  tops  with  a  clap  cf  thunder. 

A  wild,  roistering  young  m.an,  who  was  called  Brom 
Bones,  declared  that  the  headless  horsem.an  was,  after 
all,  no  rider  compared  with  himself.  He  said  that 
returning  one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Sing  Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight 
trooper;  that  he  had  offered  to  race  with  him  for  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  would  have  won  it,  too,  but  just 
as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  specter  bolted 
and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

The  party  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farm- 
ers gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons, 
and  were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the 
hollow  roads  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Their  light- 
hearted  laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  till  they  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent  and 
deserted. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Icha- 
bod  pursued  his  travel  homeward.  In  the  dead  hush 
of  midnight  he  could  hear  the  barking  of  a  dog  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson,  but  it  was  so  vague 
and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distance  be- 
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tween  them.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near,  but  now 
and  then  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  gut- 
tural twang  of  a  bullfrog  from  a  neighboring  marsh, 
as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably  and  turning  suddenly 
in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  that  Ichabod  had  heard  about  ghosts 
and  goblins  now  came  crowding  into  his  mind.  The 
night  grew^  darker  and  darker.  The  stars  seem.ed  to 
sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally 
hid  them  from  his  sight.  He  had  never  felt  so  lonely 
and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  approaching  the  very 
place  where  many  cf  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories 
had  been  laid.  In  the  center  of  the  road  stood  an 
enormous  tulip  tree,  w^hich  towered  like  a  giant  above 
all  the  other  trees  cf  the  neighborhood  and  fcrm.ed  a 
kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fan- 
tastic, large  as  the  trunks  of  ordinary  trees,  twisting 
dowm  almost  to  the  ground,  and  rising  again  into  the 
air. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  tree,  he  began  to 
whistle.  He  thought  his  whistle  was  answered:  it 
was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.  Ccming  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw 
something  w^hite  hanging  in  the  midst  cf  the  tree. 
He  paused,  and  ceased  whistling,  but,  on  looking 
more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where 
the  tree  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  white 
wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan.  His 
teeth   chattered,   and   his   knees   smote   against   the 
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saddle.  It  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough 
upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the 
breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils 
lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly  wooded  glen.  A  few  rough  logs  laid  side  by 
side  served  for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  To  pass 
this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial ;  for  it  was  here  that 
the  unfortunate  Andre  had  been  captured,  and  under 
covert  of  the  thicket  of  chestnuts  and  vines  by  the 
side  of  the  road  had  the  sturdy  yeomen,  who  sur- 
prised him,  lain  concealed.  The  stream  has  ever 
since  been  considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful 
are  the  feelings  of  the  schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it 
alone  after  dark. 

As  Ichabod  approached  the  stream  his  heart  began 
to  thump.  He  gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks 
in  the  ribs,  and  tried  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge; 
but  instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  ani- 
mal made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside 
against  the  fence.  Ichabod  jerked  the  rein  on  the 
other  side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  His  steed  started,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  only  to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
into  a  thicket  of  brambles. 

The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed  both  whip  and 
heel  upon  the  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed 
forward,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge  with 
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a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling 
over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees  he  beheld 
something  huge,  black,  and  towering.  It  stirred  not, 
but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigan- 
tic monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveler. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his 
head  mth  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Summon- 
ing up  a  show  of  courage,  he  called  out  in  stammering 
accents,  ''Who  are  you?"  He  received  no  reply. 
He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated  voice. 
Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  he  cudgeled 
the  sides  of  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke 
forth  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy  ob- 
ject of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and,  with  a  scram- 
ble and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the 
form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree  be 
ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large 
dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  of  powerful 
frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability, 
but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along 
on  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got 
over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  mid- 
night companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Brom  Bones  and  the  headless  horseman, 
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now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  be- 
hind. The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to 
an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  drew  up,  and  fell  into  a 
walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind;  the  other  did  the  same. 
His  heart  began  to  sink  within  him.  There  was 
something  in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of  his 
companion  that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It 
was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for. 

On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought  the 
figure  of  his  fellow-traveler  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
headless;  but  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on 
observing  that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested 
on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle.  His  terror  rose  to  desperation. 
He  rained  a  showier  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gun- 
powder, hoping,  by  sudden  movement,  to  give  his 
companion  the  slip;  but  the  specter  started  full  jump 
with  him. 

Away,  then,  they  dashed,  through  thick  and  thin, 
stones  flying  and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound. 
Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  fluttered  in  the  air  as  he 
stretched  his  long,  lank  body  away  over  his  horse's 
head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepy  Hollow;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  pos- 
sessed wnth  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made 
an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged  headlong  downhill  to 
the  left.     This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow, 
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shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where 
it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story;  and  just 
beyond  swells  the  green  knell  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

Just  as  he  had  got  halfway  through  the  hollow,  the 
girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  Ichabod  felt  it 
slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pom- 
mel, and  tried  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  Gunpowder 
round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  he  heard  it  trampled  underfoot  by  his  pursuer. 
For  a  moment  the  terror  of  its  owner's  wrath  passed 
across  his  mind,  for  it  was  hi.'3  Sunday  saddle;  but  this 
was  no  time  for  petty  fears.  He  had  much  ado  to  keep 
his  seat,  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of 
his  horse's  backbone  with  a  violence  that  was  far  from 
pleasant. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the 
hope  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand,  "if  I  can 
but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "l  am  safe." 
Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blow- 
ing close  behind  him.  He  even  fancied  that  he  felt 
his  hot  breath.  Another  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old 
Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he  thundered 
over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite 
side;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if 
his  pursuer  should  vanish  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. 
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Just  then  he  saw  the  gobhn  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  hurhng  his  head  at  him.  Icha- 
bod  tried  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late. 
It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
He  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust;  and  Gun- 
powder, the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider  passed 
by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without 
his  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly 
cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast.  Dinner  hour 
came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  assembled  at  the 
schoolhouse,  and  strolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the 
brook;    but  no  schoolmaster. 

—  From  'A  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  by  Washington  Irving. 
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SUMMER  of  'sixty-three,  sir,  and  Conrad  was  gone 
away  — 
Gone  to  the  country  town,  sir,  to  sell  our  first  load  of  hay: 
We  lived  in  the  log  house  yonder,  poor  as  ever  you've 

seen; 
Roschen  there  was  a  baby,  and  I  was  only  nineteen. 
Conrad  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left  Kentucky  Belle. 
How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  I  couldn't  begin  to 

tell  — 
Came  from  the  Blue  Grass  country;   my  father  gave  her 

to  me 
When  I  rode  north  with  Conrad,  away  from  the  Tennessee. 


Conrad  lived  in  Ohio  —  a  German  he  is,  you  know  — 
The  house  stood  in  broad  cornfields,  stretching  on,  row 
after  row. 
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The  old  folks  made  me  welcome;   they  were  kind  as  kind 

could  be ; 
But  I  kept  longing,  longing,  for  the  hills  of  the  Tennessee. 

Oh,  for  a  sight  of  water,  the  shadowed  slope  of  a  hill ! 
Clouds  that  hang  on  the  summit,  a  wind  that  never  is 

still ! 
But  the  level  land  went  stretching  away  to  meet  the  sky — • 
Never  a  rise,  from  north  to  south,  to  rest  the  weary  eye  ! 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out  under  the  moon, 
Nothing  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  yellow  afternoon: 
Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked  out,  all  forlorn; 
Only  the  ''rustle,  rustle,"  as  I  walked  among  the  corn. 

When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didn^t  wait  any  more, 
But  moved  away  from  the  corn  lands,  out  to  this  river 

shore  — 
The  Tuscarawas  it's  called,  sir  —  off  there's  a  hill,  you 

see  — 
And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best  to  the  Tennessee. 

I  was  at  work  that  morning.     Some  one  came  riding  like 

mad 
Over  the  bridge  and  up  the  road  —  Farmer  Routh's  little 

lad. 
Bareback  he  rode;  he  had  no  hat;  he  hardly  stopped  to  say: 
''Morgan's  men  are  coming,  Frau;    they're  galloping  on 

this  way. 
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"I'm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.    He  isn't  a  mile  behind', 
He  sweeps  up  all  the  horses  —  every  horse  that  he  can 

find. 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men, 
With    bowie-knives    and    pistols,    are    galloping    up    the 

glen!" 

The  lad  rode  down  the  valley,  and  I  stood  still  at  the 

door; 
The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing  with  spools  on 

the  floor; 
Ken  tuck  was  out  in  the  pasture;    Conrad,  my  man,  waS 

gone. 
Near,  nearer,  Morgan's  men  were  galloping,  galloping  on  ! 

Sudden  I  picked  up  baby,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  bar. 

''  Kentuck  ! "  I  called  —  "  Kentucky  ! "    She  knew  me  ever 

so  far  ! 
I  led  her  down  the  gully  that  turns  off  there  to  the  right, 
And  tied  her  to  the  bushes;    her  head  was  just  out  of 

sight. 

As  I  ran  back  to  the  log  house,  at  once  there  came  a 

sound  — 
The  ring  of  hoofs,   galloping  hoofs,   trembling  over  the 

ground  — 
Coming  into   the   turnpike  out  from   the   White-woman 

Glen  — 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men. 
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As  near   they  drew   and   nearer,  my   heart  beat  fast  in 

alarm ; 
But  still  I  stood  in  the  doorway  with  baby  on  my  arm. 
They  came;    they  passed;    with  spur  and  whip  in  haste 

they  sped  along  — 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  his  band,  six  hundred 

strong. 

Weary  they  looked  and  jaded,  riding  through  night  and 

through  day; 
Pushing  on  east  to  the  river,  many  long  miles  aw^ay. 
To  the  border-strip  where  Virginia  runs  up  into  the  west. 
And  fording  the  Upper  Ohio  before  they  could  stop  to  rest. 

On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Morgan  rode  in 
advance; 

Bright  were  his  eyes  like  live  coals,  as  he  gave  me  a  side- 
wise  glance; 

And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after  my  choking  pain. 

When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  suddenly  drew  his  rein. 

Frightened  I  was  to  death,  sir;   I  scarce  dared  look  in  his 

face, 
As  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  glanced  around  the 

place. 
I  gave  him  a  cup,  and  he  smiled  —  'twas  only  a  boy,  you 

see, 
Faint  and  worn,  with  dim-blue  eyes;    and  he'd  sailed  on 

the  Tennessee. 
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Only  sixteen  he  was,  sir  —  a  fond  mother's  only  son  — 
Off  and  away  with  Morgan  before  his  life  had  begun; 
The  damp  drops  stood  on  his  temples;    drawn  was  the 

boyish  mouth; 
And  I  thought  me  of  the  mother  waiting  down  in  the 

South. 

Oh  !  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone,  and  clear  grit  through 
and  through; 

Boasted  and  bragged  like  a  trooper;  but  the  big  words 
wouldn't  do;  — 

The  boy  was  dying,  sir,  dying,  as  plain  as  plain  could  be. 

Worn  out  by  his  ride  with  Morgan  up  from  the  Tennes- 
see. 

But  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I  too  was  from  the  South, 
Water  came    in    his    dim   eyes,    and  quivers  around  his 

mouth 
"Do  you  know  the  Blue  Grass  country?"  he  wistful  began 

to  say; 
Then  swayed  like  a  willow  sapling,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

I  had  him  into  the  log  house,  and  worked  and  brought 

him  to; 
I  fed  him,  and  I  coaxed  him,  as  I  thought  his  mother'd 

do ; 
And  when  the  lad  go",  better,  and  the  noise  in  his  head 

was  gone, 
Morgan's  men  were  miles  away,  galloping,  galloping  on. 
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^'Oh,  I  must  go  !"  he  muttered;  "I  must  be  up  and  away  ! 
Morgan  —  Morgan   is   waiting   for   me  !      Oh,    what   will 

Morgan  say?" 
But  I  heard  a  sound  of  tramping,  and  kept  him  back  from 

the  door  — 
The  ringing  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  that  I  had  heard  before. 

And  on,  on  came  the  soldiers  —  the  Michigan  cavalry  — 
And   fast   they   rode,   and  black   they  looked,   galloping 

rapidly : 
They  had  followed  hard  on  Morgan's  track;    they  had 

followed  day  and  night; 
But  of  Morgan   and   Morgan's  raiders    they  had  never 

caught  a  sight. 

And  rich  Ohio  sat  startled  through  all  those  summer  days; 
For   strange,    wild   men   were   galloping   over   her   broad 

highways  — 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  seen,  now  gone,  now  north,  now 

east,  now  west. 
Through  river- valleys  and  corn-land  farms,  sweeping  away 

her  best. 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride  !  But  they  were  taken  at  last. 
They  almost  reached  the  river  by  galloping  hard  and  fast; 
But  the  boys  in  blue  were  upon  them  ere  ever  they  gained 

the  ford. 
And  Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  laid  down  his  terrible 

sword. 
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Well,  I  kept  the  boy  till  evening  —  kept  him  against  his 

will  — 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat  there  pale  and 

still. 
When  it  was  cool  and  dusky  —  you'll  wonder  to  hear  me 

tell, 
But  I  stole  dowm  to  that  gully  and  brought  up  Kentucky 

BeUe. 

I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead  —  my  pretty,   gentle 

lass  — 
But  I  knew  that  she'd  be  happy  back  in  the  old  Blue 

Grass. 
A  suit  of  clothes  of  Conrad's,  with  all  the  money  I  had. 
And  Kentuck,  pretty  Kentuck,  I  gave  to  the  worn-out 

lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southward  as  well  as  I  knew  how; 
The  boy  rode  off  with  many  thanks  and  many  a  backward 

bow; 
And  then  the  glow  it  faded,  and  my  heart  began  to  swell. 
As  down  the  glen  away  she  went,  my  lost  Kentucky  Belle  ! 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  shining 

high; 
Baby  and  I  were  both  crying  —  I  couldn't  tell  him  why  — 
But  a  battered  suit  of  rebel  gray  was  hanging  on  the  wall. 
And  a  thin  old  horse,  with  drooping  head,  stood  in  Ken- 
tucky's stall. 
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Well,  he  was  kind,  and  never  once  said  a  hard  word  to  me; 
He  knew  I  couldn't  help  it  —  'twas  all  for  the  Tennessee. 
But,  after  the  war  was  over,  just  think  what  came  to 


pass  — 
tter,  si: 
Grass. 


A  letter,  sir;   and  the  two  were  safe  back  in  the  old  Blue 


The  lad  had  got  across  the  border,  riding  Kentucky  Belle; 
And  Kentuck,  she  was  thriving,  and  fat,  and  hearty,  and 

well; 
He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor  touched  her  with  whip 

or  spur. 
Ah  !  we've  had  many  horses  since,  but  never  a  horse  like 

her! 

—  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 
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GIRT  round  with  rugged  mountains 
The  fair  Lake  Constance  lies; 
In  her  blue  heart  reflected, 

Shine  back  the  starry  skies; 
And,  watching  each  white  cloudlet 

Float  silently  and  slow, 
You  think  a  piece  of  Heaven     . 
Lies  on  our  earth  below ! 
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Midnight  is  there:  and  Silence, 

Enthroned  in  Heaven,  looks  down 
Upon  her  own  calm  mirror. 

Upon  a  sleeping  town. 
For  Bregenz,  that  quaint  city 

Upon  the  Tyrol  shore. 
Has  stood  above  Lake  Constance 

A  thousand  years  and  more. 

Her  battlements  and  towers, 

From  off  their  rocky  steep. 
Have  cast  their  trembling  shadow 

For  ages  on  the  deep. 
Mountain  and  lake  and  valley 

A  sacred  legend  know. 
Of  how  the  town  was  saved  one  night 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

Far  from  her  home  and  kindred 

A  Tyrol  maid  had  fled, 
To  serve  in  the  Swiss  valleys, 

And  toil  for  daily  bread; 
And  every  year  that  fleeted 

So  sflently  and  fast 
Seemed  to  bear  farther  from  her 

The  memory  of  the  Past. 

She  spoke  no  more  of  Bregenz 
With  longing  and  with  tears; 

Her  Tyrol  home  seemed  faded 
In  a  deep  mist  of  years; 
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Yet,  when  her  master's  children 

Would  clustering  round  her  stand- 
She  sang  them  ancient  ballads 
Of  her  own  native  land. 

One  day,  out  in  the  meadow. 

With  strangers  from  the  town 
Some  secret  plan  discussing, 

The  men  walked  up  and  down. 
At  eve  they  all  assembled; 

Then  care  and  doubt  were  fled; 
With  jovial  laugh  they  feasted, 

The  board  was  nobly  spread. 

The  elder  of  the  village 

Rose  up,  his  glass  in  hand. 
And  cried,  ^'We  drink  the  downfall 

Of  an  accursed  land  ! 
The  night  is  growing  darker; 

Ere  one  more  day  is  flo\Mi, 
Bregenz,  our  foeman's  stronghold, 

Bregenz  shall  be  our  own  !" 

The  women  shrank  in  terror 

(Yet  Pride,  too,  had  her  part), 
But  one  poor  Tyrol  maiden 

Felt  death  within  her  heart. 
Nothing  she  heard  around  her 

(Though  shouts  rang  forth  again): 
Gone  were  the  green  Swiss  valleys. 

The  pasture  and  the  plain; 
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Before  her  eyes  one  vision, 

And  in  her  heart  one  cry 
That  said,  "  Go  forth !  save  Bregenz, 

And  then,  if  need  be,  die  !" 
With  trembhng  haste  and  breathless, 

With  noiseless  step  she  sped; 
Horses  and  weary  cattle 

Were  standing  in  the  shed; 

She  loosed  the  strong  white  charger 

That  fed  from  out  her  hand; 
She  mounted,  and  she  turned  his  head 

Toward  her  native  land. 
Out  —  out  into  the  darkness  — 

Faster,  and  still  more  fast ;  — 
The  smooth  grass  flies  behind  her, 

The  chestnut  wood  is  past; 

She  looks  up;    clouds  are  heavy; 

Why  is  her  steed  so  slow  ?  — 
Scarcely  the  wind  beside  them 

Can  pass  them  as  they  go. 
"Faster!"  she  cries,  "oh,  faster!" 

Eleven  the  church  bells  chime; 
"O  God,"  she  cries,  "help  Bregenz, 

And  bring  me  there  in  time!" 

She  strives  to  pierce  the  blackness. 
And  looser  throws  the  rein; 

Her  steed  must  breast  the  waters 
That  dash  above  his  mane. 
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How  gallantly,  how  nobly, 

He  struggles  through  the  foam ! 
And  see  —  in  the  far  distance 

Shine  out  the  lights  of  home ! 
They  reach  the  gates  of  Bregenz 

Just  as  the  midnight  rings. 
And  out  come  serf  and  soldier 

To  hear  the  news  she  brings. 
Bregenz  is  saved  !    Ere  daylight 

Her  battlements  are  manned; 
Defiance  greets  the  army 

That  marches  on  the  land. 
Three  hundred  years  are  vanished. 

And  yet  upon  the  hill 
An  old  stone  gateway  rises 

To  do  her  honor  still. 
And  there,  when  Bregenz  women 

Sit  spinning  in  the  shade. 
They  see  in  quaint  old  car\dng 

The  Charger  and  the  Maid. 
And  when,  to  guard  old  Bregenz 

By  gateway,  street,  and  tower, 
The  warder  paces  all  night  long 

And  calls  each  passing  hour; 
"Nine,''  "ten,"  "eleven,"  he  cries  aloud, 

And  then  (oh,  crowm  of  fame  !), 
When  midnight  pauses  in  the  skies. 

He  calls  the  maiden's  name  ! 

—  Adelaide  A.  Procter. 
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IN  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  a  summer  day,  a 
strange  procession  was  marching  slowly  down 
the  street.  In  front  were  the  .  minstrels  and  the 
singing  girls,  all  clad  in  white  and  decked  most  beau- 
tifully with  garlands  of  roses  and  many  dainty 
flowers.  Then  followed  Diana's  maidens,  with  bared 
feet,  and  skirts  tucked  up  to  the  knees,  and  long 
hair  floating  in  the  wind.  Each  bore  in  her  hand  a 
bow  entwined  wdth  flowering  vines,  and  on  her 
shoulder  was  a  golden  quiver  filled  with  arrows. 
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Behind  these  walked  the  soothsayers  and  the 
priests,  all  robed  in  flowing  white.  One  carried  a 
knife  of  bronze,  new- whetted;  one  bore  in  his  hands 
a  bowl  daintily  carved  with  figures  of  the  gods;  and 
one  had  in  his  arms  a  bundle  of  sacred  twigs  cut 
from  the  whispering  oak  at  Dodona.  These  men 
walked  with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  chanting  a  hymn 
to  Jupiter  and  the  huntress  queen,  while  the  maidens 
danced  and  the  singing  girls  joined  wildly  in  the  chorus. 

King  Athamas  himself  came  next,  with  bowed  head 
and  folded  hands  and  brows  knit  hard  as  though  in 
pain.  Beside  him  walked  the  queen,  her  dark  eyes 
sparkling  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory. And  foUomng  these  two,  marched  the  king's 
guards,  their  short  swords  in  their  hands,  and  their 
horse-hide  shields  athwart  their  breasts. 

Then  came  the  victims,  hand  in  hand  and  wonder- 
ingly.  Young  Phrixus,  straight  and  tall  and  comely, 
walked  with  firm  step  as  became  a  prince,  and  with 
steady  eye  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  curious  crowd. 
But  Helle,  whom  they  had  clad  in  garments  rich  mth 
jewels  as  a  princess  going  to  a  feast,  walked  sobbing 
by  his  side,  her  cheeks  all  wet  with  weeping. 

"Courage,  sister,"  said  brave  Phrixus.  "Diana 
will  yet  save  us.    She  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  harmed." 

But  Helle  sobbed  all  the  more  piteously,  while  the 
low-browed  guards  who  watched  them  hung  their 
heads  in  shame  of  their  task  and  tried  to  look  the 
severity  they  did  not  feel. 
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At  length  they  reached  the  grove  wherein  the 
temple  stood.  The  minstrels  and  the  singing  girls 
and  Diana's  dancing  maidens  paused  at  the  gate. 
The  priests  and  soothsayers  raised  their  hands  and 
began  to  chant  a  louder  hymn  before  ascending  to 
the  altar.  Then  suddenly  a  wondrous  thing  took 
place.  Out  from  the  shadows  of  the  grove  the  won- 
drous ram,  which  some  say  Neptune  gave  to  King 
Athamas,  came  bounding  forth  to  meet  the  victims, 
with  Nephele,  their  mother,  running  swiftly  by  his 
side. 

^'Now  do  as  I  have  bidden  thee,  sweet  beast,"  she 
cried,  and  with  that  he  leaped  into  the  crowd. 

The  soothsayers  fled  in  terror,  knowing  their  guilt. 
But  all  the  rest  stood  still  in  dumb  amazement,  mov- 
ing neither  hand  nor  foot.  The  ram  paused  not 
until  he  reached  the  side  of  Phrixus.  There  he  knelt 
gently  and  bleated  softly,  as  though  he  would  say^ 
"I  will  deliver  you;   come  with  me." 

Phrixus  understood.  He  lifted  his  fainting  sister 
upon  the  creature's  back.  He  seated  himself  quickly 
between  those  marvelous  golden  wings.  Then,  like 
an  eagle,  the  glorious  ram  rose  swiftly  from  the  earth. 
Fdr  a  few  moments  he  circled  in  the  air,  rising  higher 
with  every  movement  of  his  wings.  Then,  with  the 
two  children  clinging  to  his  yellow  fleece,  he  struck 
out  boldly  toward  the  sea. 

The  assembled  people  stood  spellbound,  neither 
moving   nor   speaking,    but   watching   with   strained 
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eyes  the  flight  of  the  wondrous  beast.  Very  rapidly 
did  he  speed  through  the  air;  smaller  and  smaller 
he  became,  until  he  appeared  as  a  mere  speck  in  the 
sky,  and  soon  he  was  lost  to  sight  forever. 

Then  suddenly  the  onlookers  regained  their  senses. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  wonder  and  relief,  and  most 
of  them  were  glad  that  things  had  happened  so. 

"It  was  not  right,"  they  said,  ''that  those  two 
children  should  suffer  for  another's  crime." 

Meanwhile  the  ram  winged  its  way  northward 
many  a  league,  looking  down  upon  pleasant  islands 
and  shores  which  no  man  of  Greece  had  ever  visited. 
And  right  bravely  did  Phrixus  and  his  little  sister 
cling  to  their  places  on  his  back. 

"Do  not  look  downward,  Helle,"  said  the  lad; 
"but  look  always  upward  at  the  sheltering  sky  and 
the  hopeful  stars." 

"That  I  will  do,  brother,"  said  the  little  princess; 
and  then  they  talked  pleasantly  together,  wondering 
whither  the  ram  would  carry  them. 

Thus  for  hours  they  sped  onward,  swifter  than  the 
summer  clouds  when  driven  by  the  strong  south 
wind.  But  toward  evening  Helle  began  to  grow 
tired.  Her  arms  ached  with  holding  on  to  the  golden 
fleece,  and  her  hands  were  numb.  Her  eyes,  too, 
were  heavy,  and  she  felt  very  drowsy. 

"  I  wonder  how  soon  we  shall  come  to  land,"  she  said. 

"Have  courage,  Helle,  and  be  patient,"  said  her 
brother. 
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But  she  was  not  patient,  for  how  could  she  be  so? 
At  length  she  leaned  over  a  little  and  looked  down. 
Far,  far  below  she  saw  the  raging  waters  of  the  sea. 
How  they  tumbled  and  tossed  in  wild  uproar !  She 
grew  dizzy  as  she  looked,  yet  she  could  not  lift  her 
eyes  from  the  fearful  scene. 

The  ram  swerved  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  Helle 
lost  her  balance.  With  her  numbed  hands  and  stif- 
fened arms  she  could  not  regain  her  place.  She  felt 
that  she  was  falling. 

''O  brother,  help!"  she  screamed. 

He  reached  quickly  back  to  save  her,  but,  alas ! 
he  was  too  late.  His  hand  grasped  her  girdle  as 
she  fell;  it  broke,  and,  like  a  star  dropping  from  the 
dome  of  the  sky,  she  shot  swiftly  down  into  the  sea. 
The  waves  closed  over  her,  and  her  eyes  beheld  no 
more  the  light  of  day. 

But  the  kind  creatures  of  the  sea  bore  up  the 
beauteous  body  of  the  child,  that  no  rude  thing 
should  touch  it.  They  carried  her  gently  to  the 
southern  shore  of  that  narrow  sea  which  men  call 
evermore  in  her  honor  the  Hellespont.  There  they 
laid  her  on  the  dry,  white  beach,  wrapped  hke  a 
king's  child  in  her  jeweled  robes.  And  there  some 
country  people  found  her  that  same  day  as  they 
were  wandering  by  the  sea. 

''How  sad  that  one  so  beautiful  should  perish 
thus!"  they  said,  sorrowing. 

They  built  a  pyre  of  sweet-scented  woods  upon 
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the  shore  and  poured  oil  and  costly  wine  upon  it. 
Then  they  laid  the  body  of  fair  Helle  thereon  and 
consumed  it  with  fire,  while  all  wept  because  of  her 
untimely  fate. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  golden  ram,  with  Phrixus 
still  clinging  between  his  wings,  flew  onward  past 
Propontis  and  the  stream  Bosphorus,  and  over  the 
great  sea  that  lies  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  All  night 
he  pursued  his  way  with  steady  wings,  and  in  the 
early  morning  alighted  near  a  fair,  rich  city  with 
strong  walls  and  many  a  well-built  tower.  Dizzy 
and  stiffened  with  the  cold,  Phrixus  joyfully  set  his 
feet  once  more  upon  the  solid  earth.  Slowly,  through 
avenues  of  trees,  he  walked  to  the  city  gate,  while 
like  a  dog  the  ram  followed  in  his  steps. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  city  is  this?"  he  asked 
of  the  watchers  at  the  gate. 

"This  is  the  city  of  Ea,"  was  the  answer,  "and 
the  country  around  it  is  called  Colchis."  "b." 

—  From  ''The  Golden  Fleece";    published  by  Americar^ 
Book  Company. 
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LONG  time  ago,  a  fountain  gushed  out  of  a  hill- 
side in  the  marvelous  land  of  Greece.  To  this 
fountain,  in  the  golden  sunset  of  a  summer  day,  a 
young  man  named  Bellerophon  once  came.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  bridle,  studded  with  gems  and  adorned 
mth  a  golden  bit.  Seeing  a  little  boy  near  the  foun- 
tain, and  also  a  maiden  who  was  dipping  up  some  of 
the  water  in  a  pitcher,  he  paused  and  begged  that  he 
might  refresh  himself  with  a  draught. 

'^This  is  very  delicious  water,"  he  said  to  the 
maiden,  as  he  rinsed  and  refilled  her  pitcher,  after 
drinking  from  it.  "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  whether  the  fountain  has  any  name?" 

'^It  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,"  she  answered. 
"My  grandmother  says  that  this  fountain  was  once 
a  beautiful  woman ;  and  when  her  son  was  killed  by 
the  arrows  of  the  huntress  Diana,  she  melted  away 
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into  tears.     And  so  the  water,  which  you  find  so  cool 
and  sweet,  is  the  sorrow  of  that  poor  mother's  heart. '^ 

"I  should  not  have  dreamed  that  so  clear  a  well- 
spring  had  so  much  as  one  tear  drop  in  its  bosom/' 
said  the  stranger.  ''And  this,  then,  is  Pirene  !  Well, 
I  have  come  from  a  far-away  country  to  find  this 
very  spot." 

A  middle-aged  countryman,  who  was  bringing  his 
cow  to  drink  out  of  the  spring,  stared  hard  at  young 
Bellerophon. 

"The  watercourses  must  be  getting  low  in  your 
part  of  the  world,"  he  said,  ''if  you  must  needs  come 
so  far  to  find  the  Fountain  of  Pirene.  I  see  you 
carry  a  pretty  bridle  in  your  hand.  Have  you  lost 
a  horse?" 

"No,  I  have  not  lost  any  horse,"  answered  Bellero- 
phon. "But  I  am  seeking  a  very  famous  one  which 
people  say  is  sometimes  found  hereabouts.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  that 
used  to  haunt  this  Fountain  of  Pirene  in  the  days  of 
your  forefathers?" 

The  country  fellow  only  laughed. 

"Pegasus,  indeed!"  he  muttered,  turning  up  his 
nose  as  high  as  such  a  flat  nose  could  be  turned. 
"Pegasus,  indeed  !  A  winged  horse,  truly  !  Of  what 
use  could  he  be  !  Could  he  drag  a  plow,  or  carry  a 
bag  of  grain  to  mill?  Who  ever  heard  of  wings  on  a 
horse?  There  never  was  such  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
horse-fowl  made."    And  he  went  on  his  way. 
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"I  have  some  reason  to  think  otherwise,"  said 
Bellerophon,  quietly.  And  he  turned  to  the  child, 
who  was  gazing  at  him,  as  children  are  apt  to  gaze  at 
strangers,  vnih  rosy  mouth  wide  open. 

"Well,  my  little  fellow,"  he  cried,  playfully  pulling 
one  of  his  curls,  "I  suppose  you  have  often  seen  the 
winged  horse." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  have,"  answered  the  child,  very 
readily.  "I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  many  times 
before." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Bellerophon,  sitting 
down  on  the  grass  and  drawing  the  child  closer  to 
him. 

"I  often  come  here  to  play  beside  the  fountain," 
answered  the  child.  "And  sometimes,  when  I  look 
down  into  the  water,  I  see  the  image  of  the  winged 
horse  in  the  picture  of  the  sky  that  is  there.  But  if 
I  so  much  as  stir  to  look  at  him,  he  flies  far  out  of 
sight." 

And  Bellerophon  believed  the  child  who  had  seen 
the  image  of  Pegasus;  and  he  put  faith  in  the  maiden 
who  said  she  had  heard  him  neigh  very  melodiously 
sometimes  in  the  early  morning;  and  he  cared  naught 
for  the  sneers  of  the  countryman,  who  believed  only 
in  cart  horses  and  had  no  eyes  for  beautiful  and 
wonderful  things. 

Therefore,  he  loitered  about  the  Fountain  of 
Pirene  for  a  great  many  days  afterwards.  He  kept 
constantly  on  the  watch,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  or 
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else  down  into  the  water,  hoping  forever  that  he 
might  see  the  reflected  image  of  the  winged  horse, 
or  the  marvelous  reality.  He  held  the  bridle,  with 
its  bright  gems  and  golden  bit,  always  ready  in  his 
hand. 

The  gentle  child,  who  had  seen  the  picture  of 
Pegasus  in  the  fountain,  encouraged  him.  The  dear 
little  fellow  often  sat  down  beside  the  stranger,  and 
without  speaking  a  word,  would  look  down  into  the 
water  and  then  up  towards  the  sky,  with  so  innocent 
a  faith  that  Bellerophon  could  not  help  feeling  sure 
that  their  waiting  and  watching  would  sometime 
be  rewarded. 

One  morning  the  child  spoke  to  Bellerophon  even 
more  hopefully  than  usual. 

''Dear,  dear  Bellerophon,"  he  cried,  ''I  know  not 
why  it  is,  but  I  feel  as  if  we  should  certainly  see 
Pegasus  to-day." 

And  all  that  day  he  would  not  stir  from  Bellero- 
phon's  side;  so  they  ate  a  crust  of  bread  together, 
and  drank  some  of  the  water  of  the  fountain.  In  the 
afternoon  there  they  sat,  and  Bellerophon  had 
thrown  his  arm  around  the  child,  who  likewise  had 
put  one  of  his  little  hands  into  Bellerophon's. 

But  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  Bellerophon  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  child's  hand,  and  heard  a  soft 
whisper : 

''See  there,  dear  Bellerophon  !  There  is  an  image 
in  the  water  !" 
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The  young  man  looked  down  into  the  dimpHng 
mirror  of  the  fountain,  and  saw  what  he  took  to  be 
the"  reflection  of  a  bird  which  seemed  to  be  flying  at 
a  great  height  in  the  air,  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
on  its  silvery  wings. 

"What  a  splendid  bird  it  must  be!''  said  he. 
"And  how  very  large  it  looks  !" 

"It  makes  me  tremble,"  said  the  child.  "But,  dear 
Bellerophon,  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  no  bird  ?  It  is 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus  ! " 

Bellerophon  caught  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
shrank  back  with  him,  so  that  they  were  both  hidden 
among  the  thick  shrubbery  which  grew  all  around  the 
fountain. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  aerial  wonder,  flying 
in  great  circles,  as  you  may  have  seen  a  dove  when 
about  to  alight.  The  nigher  the  view  of  him,  the 
more  beautiful  he  was,  and  the  more  marvelous  the 
sweep  of  his  silvery  wings.  At  last,  with  so  light  a 
pressure  as  hardly  to  bend  the  grass  about  the  foun- 
tain, he  alighted,  and  stooping  his  wild  head,  began 
to  drink.  He  drew  in  the  water  with  long  and  pleas- 
ant sighs  and  tranquil  pauses  of  enjoyment;  and 
then  another  draught,  and  another,  and  another. 
For  nowhere  in  the  world,  or  up  among  the  clouds, 
did  Pegasus  love  any  water  as  he  loved  this  of 
Pirene. 

After  thus  drinking  to  his  heart's  content,  the 
winged  horse  began  to  caper  to  and  fro,  and  dance, 
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as  it  were,  out  of  mere  idleness  and  sport.  Bellero- 
phon,  meanwhile,  peeped  forth  from  the  shrubbery 
and  thought  that  never  was  any  sight  so  beautiful 
as  this,  nor  ever  a  horse's  eyes  so  wild  and  spirited 
as  those  of  Pegasus.  It  seemed  a  sin  to  think  of 
bridling  him  and  riding  on  his  back. 

After  some  time  —  not  that  he  was  weary,  but 
only  idle  and  luxurious  —  Pegasus  folded  his  wings, 
and  lay  down  on  the  soft  green  turf.  But,  being  too 
full  of  aerial  life  to  remain  quiet  for  many  moments 
together,  he  soon  rolled  over  on  his  back,  with  his 
four  slender  legs  in  the  air.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
him.  Bellerophon  held  his  breath,  partly  from  a 
delightful  awe,  but  still  more  because  he  dreaded  lest 
the  slightest  sound  should  send  him  up,  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow-flight,  into  the  farthest  blue  of  the 
sky. 

Finally,  when  he  had  had  enough  of  rolling  over 
and  over,  Pegasus  turned  himself  about  and,  like  any 
other  horse,  put  out  his  forelegs  in  order  to  rise  from 
the  ground.  Bellerophon,  who  had  guessed  that  he 
would  do  so,  darted  suddenly  from  the  thicket  and 
leaped  astride  of  his  back. 

Yes,  there  he  sat  on  the  back  of  the  winged  horse ! 

What  a  bound  did  Pegasus  make  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  felt  the  weight  of  a  mortal  man  upon 
him !  A  bound,  indeed !  Before  he  had  time  to 
draw  a  breath,  Bellerophon  found  himself  five  hun- 
dred feet  aloft  and  still   shooting   upward,  while  the 
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winged  horse  snorted  and  trembled  with  terror  and 
anger.  Upward  he  went,  up,  up,  up  !  Then,  again, 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  cloud,  Pegasus  shot  down  like  a 
thunderbolt,  going  through  about  a  thousand  of  the 
wildest  caprioles  that  had  ever  been  performed  either 
by  a  bird  or  a  horse. 

No  sooner  had  he  touched  the  ground  than  Bellero- 
phon,  watching  his  opportunity,  clapped  the  golden 
bit  of  the  bridle  between  his  jaws.  Then,  all  at  once, 
Pegasus  became  as  manageable  as  if  he  had  taken 
food,  all  his  life,  out  of  Bellerophon's  hand.  I  really 
feel  it  was  almost  a  sadness  to  see  so  wild  a  creature 
grow  suddenly  so  tame.  And  Pegasus  seemed  to  feel 
it  so,  likewise.  But  when  Bellerophon  patted  his  head, 
and  leaped  lightly  upon  his  back,  another  look  Came 
into  the  winged  steed's  eyes;  for  he  was  glad  at  heart 
that,  after  so  many  lonely  centuries,  he  was  to  have 
a  companion  and  a  master.  .  .  . 

Pegasus,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  shake  Bellero- 
phon off  his  back.  He  rose  in  the  air  and  flew  a  very 
long  distance  until  at  last  they  came  within  sight  of  a 
lofty  mountain.  Bellerophon  had  seen  this  mountain 
before,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  Helicon,  on  the  summit 
of  which  was  the  winged  horse's  abode.  Thither  Peg- 
asus now  flew,  and  alighting,  waited  patiently  until 
Bellerophon  should  please  to  dismount.  The  young 
man  leaped  from  his  steed's  back,  but  still  held  him 
fast  by  the  bridle.  Meeting  his  eyes,  however,  he  was 
so  affected  by  the  thought  of  the  free  life  which  Peg- 
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asus  had  heretofore  hved,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
keep  him  a  prisoner,  if  he  really  desired  his  liberty. 

Obeying  this  generous  impulse,  he  slipped  the  en- 
chanted bridle  off  the  head  of  Pegasus,  and  took  the 
bit  from  his  mouth. 

''Leave  me,  Pegasus  !"  said  he.  "Either  leave  me 
or  love  me." 

In  an  instant  the  mnged  horse  shot  almost  out  of 
sight,  soaring  straight  upward  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Helicon.  Ascending  higher  and  higher,  he 
looked  like  a  bright  speck,  and  at  last  could  no  longer 
be  seen  in  the  hollow  waste  of  the  sky. 

Seller ophon  was  afraid  that  he  should  never  behold 
him  more.  But  while  he  was  lamenting  his  own 
folly,  the  bright  speck  reappeared,  and  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  it  descended  upon  the  mountain 
top  and,  behold,  Pegasus  had  come  back  !  After  this 
trial  there  was  no  more  fear  of  the  winged  horse's 
making  his  escape.  He  and  Bellerophon  were  friends, 
and  put  loving  faith  in  each  other. 

That  night  they  lay  do^^^l  and  slept  together, 
Bellerophon's  arm  about  the  neck  of  Pegasus,  not 
as  a  caution,  but  for  kindness.  And  they  awoke  at 
peep  of  day,  and  bade  each  other  good  morning,  each 
in  his  own  language. 

In  this  manner  Bellerophon  and  the  wondrous 
steed  spent  several  days,  and  grew  better  acquainted 
and  fonder  of  each  other  all  the  time.  They  went 
on  long  aerial  journeys,  and  sometimes  ascended  so 
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high  that  the  earth  looked  hardly  bigger  than  —  the 
moon.  They  visited  distant  countries,  and  amazed 
the  inhabitants,  who  thought  that  the  beautiful  young 
man,  on  the  back  of  the  winged  horse,  must  have 
come  down  out  of  the  sky.  A  thousand  miles  a  day 
was  no  more  than  an  easy  space  for  the  fleet  Pegasus 
to  pass  over. 

Bellerophon  was  delighted  with  this  kind  of  life, 
and  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  live 
always  in  the  same  way,  aloft  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere; for  it  was  always  sunny  weather  up  there, 
however  cheerless  and  rainy  it  might  be  in  the  lower 
region. 

—  Abridged  from  "A  Wonder  Book  for  Children,"  b}^ 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Used  with  permission  of 
and  by  special  arrangement  with  Houghton  Miffin 
Company,  publishers. 
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AMONG  the  immortals  who  give  good  gifts  to 
men,  there  is  no  one  more  kind  than  Hehos,  the 
bestower  of  Hght  and  heat.  Every  morning  when  the 
Dawn  with  her  rosy  fingers  illumes  the  eastern  sky, 
good  Helios  rises  from  his  golden  couch,  and  from 
their  pasture  calls  his  milk-white  steeds.  By  name 
he  calls  them,  — 

''Eos,  iEthon,  Bronte,  Astrape!" 

Each  hears  his  master's  voice,  and  comes  obedient. 
Then  about  their  bright  manes  and  his  own  yellow 
locks  he  twines  wreaths  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  — 
amaranths  and  daffodils  and  asphodels  from  the 
heavenly  gardens.  And  the  Hours  come  and  har- 
ness the  steeds  to  the  burning  sun-car,  and  put  the 
reins  into  Helios  Hyperion's  hands.     He  mounts  to 
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his  place,  he  speaks,  —  and  the  winged  team  soars 
upward  into  the  morning  air;  and  all  earth's  children 
awake,  and  give  thanks  to  the  ruler  of  the  Sun  for 
the  new  day  which  smiles  down  upon  them. 

Hour  after  hour,  with  steady  hand,  Helios  guides 
his  steeds;  and  the  flaming  car  is  borne  along  the 
sun-road  through  the  sky.  And  when  the  day's  work 
is  done,  and  sable  night  comes  creeping  over  the 
earth,  the  steeds,  the  car,  and  the  driver  sink  softly 
down  to  the  western  Ocean's  stream,  where  a  golden 
vessel  waits  to  bear  them  back  again,  swiftly  and  un- 
seen, to  the  dwelling  of  the  Sun  in  the  east.  There, 
under  the  home-roof,  Helios  greets  his  mother  and 
his  wife  and  his  dear  children;  and  there  he  rests 
until  the  Dawn  again  leaves  old  Ocean's  bed,  and 
blushing  comes  to  bid  him  journey  forth  anew. 

One  son  had  Helios,  Phaethon  the  Gleaming,  and 
among  the  children  of  men  there  was  no  one  more 
fair.  And  the  great  heart  of  Helios  beat  with  love  for 
his  earth-child,  and  he  gave  him  rich  gifts,  and  kept 
nothing  from  him. 

And  Phaethon,  as  he  grew  up,  became  as  proud  as 
he  was  fair,  and  wherever  he  went  he  boasted  of  his 
kinship  to  the  Sun;  and  men  when  they  looked  upon 
his  matchless  form  and  his  radiant  features  believed 
his  words,  and  honored  him  as  the  heir  of  Helios  Hy- 
perion.   But  one  Epaphos,  a  son  of  Zeus,  sneered. 

'^Thou  a  child  of  Helios!"  he  said;  'Svhat  folly! 
Thou  canst  show  nothing  wherewith  to  prove   thy 
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kinship,  save  thy  fair  face  and  thy  yellow  hair;  and 
there  are  many  maidens  in  Hellas  who  have  those, 
and  are  as  beautiful  as  thou.  Manly  grace  and  hand- 
some features  are  indeed  the  gifts  of  the  gods;  but  it 
is  by  godlike  deeds  alone  that  one  can  prove  his  kin- 
ship to  the  immortals.  While  Helios  Hyperion  —  thy 
father,  as  thou  wouldst  have  it  —  guides  his  chariot 
above  the  clouds,  and  showers  blessings  upon  the 
earth,  what  dost  thou  do?  What,  indeed,  but  dally 
with  thy  yellow  locks,  and  gaze  upon  thy  costly  cloth- 
ing, while  all  the  time  thy  feet  are  in  the  dust,  and 
the  mire  of  the  earth  holds  them  fast?  If  thou  hast 
kinship  with  the  gods,  prove  it  by  doing  the  deeds  of 
the  gods!  If  thou  art  Helios  Hyperion's  son,  guide 
for  one  day  his  chariot  through  the  skies." 

Thus  spoke  Epaphos.  And  the  mind  of  Phaethon 
was  filled  with  lofty  dreams;  and,  turning  away  from 
the  taunting  tempter,  he  hastened  to  his  father's  house. 

Never-tiring  Helios,  with  his  steeds  and  car,  had 
just  finished  the  course  of  another  day;  and  with 
words  of  warmest  love  he  greeted  his  earth-born  son. 

''Dear  Phaethon,"  he  said,  "what  errand  brings 
thee  hither  at  this  hour,  when  the  sons  of  men  find 
rest  in  slumber?  Is  there  any  good  gift  that  thou 
wouldst  have?    Say  what  it  is,  and  it  shall  be  thine." 

And  Phaethon  wept.  And  he  said,  "Father,  there 
are  those  who  say  that  I  am  not  thy  son.  Give  me, 
I  pray  thee,  a  token  whereby  I  can  prove  my  kinship 
to  thee." 
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And  Helios  answered,  ''Mine  it  is  to  labor  every 
day,  and  short  is  the  rest  I  have,  that  so  earth's  chil- 
dren may  have  light  and  life.  Yet  tell  me  what  token 
thou  era  vest,  and  I  swear  that  I  will  give  it  thee." 

''Father  Helios,"  said  the  youth,  "this  is  the  token 
that  I  ask:  Let  me  sit  in  thy  place  to-morrow,  and 
drive  thy  steeds  along  the  pathway  of  the  skies." 

Then  was  the  heart  of  Helios  full  sad,  and  he  said 
to  Phaethon,  "My  child,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
askest.  Thou  art  not  like  the  gods;  and  there  lives 
no  man  who  can  drive  my  steeds,  or  guide  the  sun- 
car  through  the  skies.  I  pray  thee  ask  some  other 
boon." 

But  Phaethon  would  not. 

"  'I  will  have  'this  boon  or  none.  I  will  drive  thy 
steeds  to-morrow,  and  thereby  make  proof  of  my 
birthright." 

Then  Helios  pleaded  long  with  his  son  that  he 
would  not  aspire  to  deeds  too  great  for  weak  man  to 
undertake.  But  wayward  Phaethon  would  not  hear. 
And  when  the  Dawn  peeped  forth,  and  the  Hours 
harnessed  the  steeds  to  the  car,  his  father  sadly  gave 
the  reins  into  his  hands. 

"  My  love  for  thee  cries  out,  '  Refrain,  refrain ! '  Yet 
for  my  oath's  sake,  I  grant  thy  wish." 

And  he  hid  his  face,  and  wept. 

And  Phaethon  leaped  into  the  car,  and  lashed  the 
steeds  with  his  whip.  Up  they  sprang,  and  swift  as 
a  storm  cloud  they  sped  high  into  the  blue  vault  of 
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heaven.  For  well  did  they  know  that  an  unskilled 
hand  held  the  reins,  and  proudly  they  scorned  his 
control. 

The  haughty  heart  of  Phaethon  sank  within  him, 
and  all  his  courage  failed;  and  the  long  reins  dropped 
from  his  nerveless  grasp. 

"Glorious  father,"  he  cried  in  agony,  "thy  words 
were  true.  Would  that  I  had  hearkened  to  thy  warn- 
ing, and  obeyed!" 

And  the  sun-steeds,  mad  with  their  new-gained  free- 
dom, wildly  careered  in  mid-heaven,  and  then  plunged 
downward  towards  the  earth.  Close  to  the  peopled 
plains  they  dashed  and  soared,  dragging  the  car 
behind  them.  The  parched  earth  smoked;  the 
rivers  turned  to  vaporous  clouds;  the  trees  shook  off 
their  scorched  leaves  and  died;  and  men  and  beasts 
hid  in  the  caves  and  rocky  clefts,  and  there  perished 
with  thirst  and  the  unbearable  heat. 

"O  Father  Zeus!"  prayed  Mother  Earth,  ''send 
help  to  thy  children,  or  they  perish  through  this 
man's  presumptuous  folly!" 

Then  the  Thunderer  from  his  high  seat  hurled  his 
dread  bolts,  and  unhappy  Phaethon  fell  headlong 
from  the  car;  and  the  fire-breathing  steeds,  affrighted 
but  obedient,  hastened  back  to  the  pastures  of  Helios 
on  the  shores  of  old  Ocean's  stream. 

Phaethon  fell  into  the  river  which  men  call  Eri- 
danos,  and  his  broken-hearted  sisters  wept  for  him; 
and  as  they  stood  upon  the  banks  and  bewailed  his 
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unhappy  fate,  Father  Zeus  in  pity  changed  them 
into  tall  green  poplars;  and  their  tears,  falling  into 
the  river,  were  hardened  into  precious  yellow  amber. 
But  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  through  whose  coun- 
try this  river  flows,  built  for  the  fair  hero  a  marble 
tomb,  close  by  the  sounding  sea.  And  they  sang  a 
song  about  Phaethon,  and  said  that  although  he  had 
been  hurled  to  the  earth  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
angry  Zeus,  yet  he  died  not  without  honor,  for  he  had 
his  heart  set  on  the  doing  of  great  deeds. 

—  From  "A  Story  of  the  Golden  Age."     Used  with  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 
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THE   CHARIOT  RACE 


ORESTES  ?  Did  you  ask  about  Orestes?  He  is 
dead.  I  wdll  tell  all  as  it  happened. 
He  journeyed  forth  to  attend  the  great  games 
which  Hellas  counts  her  pride,  to  join  the  Delphic 
contests.  There  he  heard  the  herald's  voice,  with 
loud  and  clear  command,  proclaim,  as  coming  first, 
the  chariot  race,  and  so  he  entered,  radiant,  every 
eye  admiring  as  he  passed.  And  in  the  race  he 
equaled  all  the  promise  of  his  form,  and  so  with 
noblest  prize  of  conquest  left  the  ground. 

Summing  up  in  fewest  words  what  many  scarce 
could  tell,  I  know  of  none  in  strength  and  act  like 
him.    And  having  won  the  prize  in  all  the  fivefold 
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forms  of  race  which  the  umpires  had  proclaimed,  he 
then  was  hailed,  proclaimed  an  Argive,  and  his  name 
Orestes,  the  son  of  mighty  Agamemnon,  who  once 
led  Hellas's  glorious  host. 

So  far,  well.  But  when  a  god  will  injure,  none  can 
escape,  strong  though  he  be.  For  lo  !  another  day, 
when,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  came  the  race  swift- 
footed  of  the  chariot  and  the  horse.  He  entered  the 
contest  with  many  charioteers. 

One  was  an  Achaean,  one  was  from  Sparta,  two  were 
from  Libya  with  four-horsed  chariots,  and  Orestes  with 
swift  Thessalian  mares  came  as  the  fifth.  A  sixth,  with 
bright  bay  colts,  came  from  ^tolia;  the  seventh  was 
born  in  far  Magnesia;  the  eighth  was  an  ^F^nian  with 
white  horses;  the  ninth  was  from  Athens,  the  city 
built  by  the  gods;  the  tenth  and  last  was  a  Boeotian. 

And  so  they  stood,  their  cars  in  order  as  the  um- 
pires had  decided  by  lot.  Then,  with  sound  of  brazen 
trumpet,  they  started. 

All  cheering  their  steeds  at  the  same  moment, 
they  shook  the  reins,  and  at  once  the  course  was 
filled  with  the  clash  and  din  of  rattling  chariots,  and 
the  dust  rose  high.  All  were  now  commingled,  each 
striving  to  pass  the  hubs  of  his  neighbors'  wheels. 
Hard  and  hot  were  the  horses'  breathings,  and  their 
backs  and  the  chariot  wheels  were  white  with  foam. 

Each  charioteer,  when  he  came  to  the  place  where 
the  last  stone  marks  the  course's  goal,  turned  the 
corner  sharply,  letting  go  the  right-hand  trace  horse 
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and  pulling  the  nearer  in.  And  so,  at  first,  the  char- 
iots kept  their  course;  but,  at  length,  the  ^Enian's 
unbroken  colts,  just  as  they  finished  their  sixth  or 
seventh  round,  turned  headlong  back  and  dashed  at 
full  speed  against  the  chariot  wheels  of  those  who 
were  following.  Then,  with  tremendous  uproar,  each 
crashed  on  the  other,  they  fell  overturned,  and  Crissa's 
broad  plain  was  filled  with  wreck  of  chariots. 

The  man  from  Athens,  skilled  and  wise  as  a  char- 
ioteer, saw  the  mischief  in  time,  turned  his  steeds 
aside,  and  escaped  the  whirling,  raging  surge  of  man 
and  horse.  Last  of  all,  Orestes  came,  holding  his 
horses  in  check,  and  waiting  for  the  end.  But  when 
he  saw  the  Athenian,  his  only  rival  left,  he  urged  his 
colts  forward,  shaking  the  reins  and  speeding  onward. 
And  now  the  twain  continued  the  race,  their  steeds 
sometimes  head  to  head,  sometimes  one  gaining 
ground,  sometimes  the  other;  and  so  all  the  other 
rounds  were  passed  in  safety. 

Upright  in  his  chariot,  still  stood  the  ill-starred 
hero.  Then,  just  as  his  team  was  turning,  he  let 
loose  the  left  rein  unawares,  and  struck  the  farthest 
pillar,  breaking  the  spokes  right  at  his  axle's  center. 
Slipping  out  of  his  chariot,  he  was  dragged  along, 
with  reins  dissevered.  His  frightened  colts  tore  head- 
long through  the  midst  of  the  field;  and  the  people, 
seeing  him  in  his  desperate  plight,  bewailed  him 
greatly  —  so  young,  so  noble,  so  unfortunate,  now 
hurled  upon  the  ground,  helpless,  lifeless. 
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The  charioteers,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  the  rush- 
ing steeds,  freed  the  poor  broken  body  —  so  man- 
gled that  not  one  of  all  his  friends  would  have  known 
whose  it  was.  They  built  a  pyre  and  burned  it;  and 
now  they  bear  hither,  in  a  poor  urn  of  bronze,  the 
sad  ashes  of  that  mighty  form  —  that  so  Orestes  may 
have  his  tomb  in  his  fatherland. 

Such  is  my  tale,  full  sad  to  hear;  but  to  me  who 
saw  this  accident,  nothing  can  ever  be  more  sorrowfuL 

— Translated  from  the  "  Electra  "  of  Sophocles  (460  b.  c). 
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THE   ERL-KING 

OH,  who  rides  by  night  through  the  woodland  so  wild? 
It  is  the  fond  father  embracing  his  child; 
And  close  the  boy  nestles  within  his  loved  arm 
To  hold  himself  fast,  and  to  keep  himself  warm. 

^'0  father,  see  yonder  !  see  yonder  !"  he  says. 
"My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fearfully  gaze?" 
"Oh,  'tis  the  Erl-King  with  his  crown  and  his  shroud." 
"No,  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  cloud." 


The  Erl-King 

Oh,  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  child; 
By  many  a  gay  sport  shall  thy  time  be  beguiled; 
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My  mother  keeps  for  thee  full  many  a  fair  toy, 
And  many  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy. 


The  Child 

O  father,  my  father,  and  did  you  not  hear 
The  Erl-King  whisper  so  low  in  my  ear? 

The  Father 

Be  still,  my  heart's  darling  —  my  child,  be  at  ease; 
It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung  through  the  trees. 

The  Erl-King 

Oh,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  boy? 

My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  wdth  joy; 

She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  through  wet  and  through 

wild, 
And  press  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  to  my  child. 

The  Child 

O  father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not  plain. 

The  Erl-ELing's  pale  daughter  glide  past  through  the  rain? 

The  Father 

Oh,  yes,  my  loved  treasure,  I  knew  it  full  soon; 
It  was  the  gray  willow  that  danced  to  the  moon. 
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The  Erl-King 

The  Erl-King 

Oh,  come  and  go  with  me,  no  longer  delay, 
Or  else,  silly  child,  I  will  drag  thee  away. 

The  Child 

0  father  !  0  father  !  now,  now  keep  your  hold. 
The  Erl-King  has  seized  me,  his  grasp  is  so  cold  ! 

Sore  trembled  the  father;    he  spurred  through  the  wild. 
Clasping  close  to  his  bosom  his  shuddering  child. 
He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in  dread. 
But,  clasped  to  his  bosom,  the  infant  is  dead. 

—  Translated  from  the  German  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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I   SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 
I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 
"Good  speed  !"  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 
''Speed  !"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 


Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girth  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
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Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see; 

At  Diiffield,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  church  steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime. 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  ^^Yet  there  is  time  !" 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away. 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray: 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 
_\nd  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  ! 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;    and  cried  Joris,  ''Stay  spur  ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her^ 
We'll  remember  at  Aix," — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 
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So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight  !" 

"How  they^ll  greet  us  !"  —  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 
Shook  off  both  my  jack  boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or 

good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  —  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 

—  Robert  Browning. 
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NOW  FayoUes,  the  king  of  Numidia,  sent  from 
Africa  a  wonderful  present  to  Grangousier,  the 
father  of  Gargantua.  It  was  the  most  hideously  ugly 
mare  that  ever  was  seen,  and  of  the  strangest  form. 
She  was  as  big  as  six  elephants,  and  had  her  feet 
cloven  into  toes,  like  Julius  Caesar's  horse;  and  she 
had  slouch-hanging  ears  like  the  goats  in  Languedoc. 
She  was  of  a  burnt  sorrel  hue,  with  a  little  mixture 
of  dapple-gray  spots;  but  above  all,  she  had  a  horrible 
tail.  It  was  as  big  as  the  church  steeple  at  Saint 
Mark's,  and  was  squared  with  tufts  and  hair  pleats, 
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wrought  within  one  another  like  the  beards  on  the 
ears  of  corn. 

And  she  was  brought  over  in  three  sloops  and  a 
brigantine  unto  the  harbor  of  Olone. 

When  Grangousier  saw  her,  he  cried  out :  — 

''Here  is  a  beast  that  is  fit  to  carry  my  son  to 
Paris.  So  now,  verily,  all  will  be  well.  My  son  w^ill 
one  day  be  a  great  scholar.  Were  it  not  for  dunces, 
we  should  all  be  doctors." 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  they  began  their 
journey  —  Gargantua,  his  schoolmaster,  and  their 
equipage;  and  with  them  was  Eudenon,  the  young 
page.  And  because  the  weather  was  fair  and  tem- 
perate, Gargantua's  father  gave  him  a  pair  of  dun- 
colored  boots  —  some  people  call  them  buskins. 

Thus,  while  journe}dng,  they  merrily  enjoyed  them- 
selves. They  made  good  cheer  on  the  road,  and  were 
very  joyful  till  they  came  to  a  forest,  a  little  way 
above  Orleans.  This  forest  was  five  and  thirty 
leagues  long  and  nearly  half  as  bread;  and  it  was 
most  horribly  fertile  and  copious  in  horseflies,  hor- 
nets, and  wasps,  being  a  very  purgatory  for  the  poor 
beasts  that  were  compelled  to  travel  through  it.  But 
Gargantua's  mare  did  avenge  herself  handsomely  of 
all  the  outrages  that  were  committed  upon  her  tender 
sides  and  flanks,  —  and  that  by  a  trick  whereof  nobody 
had  any  suspicion.  For,  as  soon  as  ever  the  fierce 
insects  had  begun  the  assault,  she  drew  up  her  tail 
and  therewith  began  to  switch  and  skirmish;  and  she 
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not  only  destroyed  the  wasps  and  flies,  but  she  over- 
threw all  the  wood  along  and  athwart,  here  and  there, 
this  way  and  that  way,  longwise  and  sidewise,  over 
and  under. 

As  she  walked  along,  with  Gargantua  upon  her 
back,  she  did  great  havoc  with  whatever  came  in  her 
way.  Everywhere,  she  felled  the  -wood  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  mower  doth  the  grass;  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  plain,  open  field; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  neither  wasp  nor  fly  can 
exist  there.  And  Gargantua  was  so  delighted  with  it 
all  that  he  said  to  his  schoolmaster  only  this  and 
nothing  more:  "/e  trowve  beau  ce,"  which  means,  ''I 
find  this  pretty;"  and  for  that  reason  the  country 
hath  ever  since  been  called  Beauce. 

But  all  the  breakfast  the  mare  got  that  day  was 
but  a  little  yawning  and  gaping;  in  memory  whereof 
the  gentlemen  of  Beauce  do  as  yet  assuage  their 
hunger  vnih  gaping,  which  they  find  to  be  very 
stimulating  and  healthful. 

At  last  they  came  to  Paris,  and  Gargantua,  dis- 
mounting from  his  steed,  found  lodgings  in  a  public 
house  that  faced  upon  a  broad  and  very  dirty  street. 
There  he  refreshed  himself  for  two  or  three  days, 
making  very  merry  with  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
page;  and  he  diligently  inquired  about  the  great  men 
that  were  then  in  the  city,  and  what  they  ate  and 
drank  —  for  he  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  scholar. 

—  Translated  from  the  French  of  Rabelais. 
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THUS  clad  and  fortified,  Sir  Knight 
From  peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fight. 


But  first,  with  nimble,  active  force. 
He  got  on  the  outside  of  his  horse; 
For  having  but  one  stirrup  tied 
This  saddle,  on  the  further  side. 
It  was  so  short  he'd  much  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desperate  toe. 
But  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle  eaves, 
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From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  seat 
With  so  much  vigor,  strength,  and  heat 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover 
By  laying  hold  of  tail  and  mane 
Which  oft  he  used  instead  of  rein. 

But  now  we  talk  of  mounting  steed; 
Before  we  further  do  proceed. 
It  doth  behoove  us  to  say  something 
Of  that  which  bore  our  valiant  bumpkin. 

The  beast  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tall. 
With  mouth  of  meal  and  eyes  of  wall  — 
I  should  say  eye,  for  h'  had  but  one. 
As  most  agree,  though  some  say  none. 
He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserved  a  grave,  majestic  state. 
At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipped. 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipped. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back. 
His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  showed 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plowed; 
His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt 
Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt 
Still  as  his  tender  side  he  pricked 
With  armed  heel,  or  with  unarmed  kicked. 
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For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  spur, 
As  wisely  knowing  if  he  could  stir 
One  side  of  's  horse  to  active  trot 
The  other  side  would  linger  not.  .  .  . 

Thus  our  brave  knight  with  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch. 
So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  common  weal, 
While  still,  the  more  he  kicked  and  spurred, 
The  less  the  stubborn  jade  has  stirred. 

—  From  "Hudibras,"  by  Samuel  Butler. 
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NOW  there  lived  in  the  village  a  poor  man  whose 
name  was  Sancho  Panza.  He  was  a  common 
laborer  who  had  often  done  odd  jobs  about  Don 
Quixote's  farm.  He  was  honest  but  poor  —  poor  in 
purse  and  poor  in  brains. 

To  this  man    Don   Quixote   had   taken   a   strange 
fancy.     Almost  every  day  he  walked  down  the  street 
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to  talk  with  him.  He  was  just  the  kind  of  fellow  he 
wished  for  his  squire. 

At  last  he  mentioned  the  matter.  '^Sancho  Panza," 
he  said,  ''I  am  a  knight  and  I  shall  soon  ride  out  on 
a  knightly  errand.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  go 
with  me  as  my  squire.  I  promise  that  you  shall  earn 
great  renown,  second  only  to  myself." 

''Renown,  good  master?"  queried  Sancho;  ''and 
what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that?" 

"Why,  your  name  will  be  in  everybody's  mouth," 
answered  Don  Quixote.  "All  the  fine  ladies  and 
great  gentlemen  will  be  talking  about  your  achieve- 
ments." 

"How  very  nice  that  will  be!"  said  Sancho,  rub- 
bing his  hands  together. 

"And  it  may  happen  that  in  one  of  my  adven- 
tures I  shall  conquer  an  island,"  continued  Don 
Quixote.  "Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  I  shall  con- 
quer an  island.  Then,  if  you  are  with  me,  I  will  give 
it  to  you  to  be  its  governor." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  islands,"  said 
Sancho,  "but  I'm  sure  I  should  like  to  govern  one. 
So,  if  you'll  promise  me  the  first  island  you  get,  I'll 
be  your  man.     I'll  go  with  you  and  do  as  you  say." 

"I  promise,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "You  shall  be 
my  squire;  and  since  you  will  share  my  labors,  you 
shall  also  share  my  rewards." 

Then  followed  busy  days  for  Don  Quixote.  He 
provided  himself  with  money  by  selling  a  part  of  his 
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farm.  He  mended  his  broken  armor.  He  borrowed 
a  lance  of  a  friendly  neighbor.  He  patched  up  his 
old  helmet  as  best  he  could. 

At  last  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the 
knight  went  down  the  street  to  talk  again  with 
Sancho  Panza.  He  wished  to  advise  him  of  the  hour 
he  expected  to  start  on  his  new  expedition. 

"I  will  be  ready,  sir,"  said  Sancho. 

"And  be  sure  you  have  with  you  whatever  it  is 
necessary  to  carry,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Above  all 
things,  bring  your  wallet  with  a  little  necessary  money 
in  it." 

"Indeed  I  will,  master,"  answered  Sancho;  "and 
I  will  also  bring  my  dappled  donkey  along.  For  I 
am  not  much  used  to  foot  travel." 

Don  Quixote  was  puzzled.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber of  reading  about  any  knight  whose  squire  rode 
on  a  donkey.  Yet  he  feared  to  offend  Sancho  and 
thereby  lose  his  services,  which  now  seemed  indis- 
pensable to  him. 

"Your  dappled  donkey?  Oh,  certainly!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  may  ride  him  until  good  fortune 
shall  present  you  with  a  horse.  And  I  promise  that 
the  first  discourteous  knight  who  meets  us  shall  give 
up  his  steed  to  you." 

"I  thank  you,  master,"  answered  Sancho  Panza; 
"but  being  used  to  the  donkey,  I  shall  be  more  at 
home  on  his  back  than  on  the  back  of  any  prancing 
steed  you  might  give  me." 
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II 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  the  knight  and  his 
squire  set  out  on  their  travels.  They  stole  silently 
away  from  the  village  without  bidding  good-by  to 
anyone;  and  they  made  such  haste  that  at  sunrise 
they  felt  themselves  quite  safe  from  pursuit. 

Don  Quixote,  riding  in  full  armor  astride  of  the 
gaunt  steed,  Rozinante,  felt  that  he  was  indeed  the 
most  valorous  knight  in  the  world;  and  no  doubt  he 
was  a  formidable  sight.  As  for  Sancho  Panza,  he 
rode  like  a  patriarch,  with  his  knapsack  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a  leather  bottle  on  the  other,  his  feet 
almost  dragging  on  the  ground.  His  mind  was  full 
of  thoughts  about  that  island  of  which  he  hoped  to 
become  the  governor. 

The  sun  rose  high  above  the  hills.  The  two  trav- 
elers jogged  onward  across  the  plains  of  Montiel. 
Both  were  silent,  for  both  had  high  purposes  in  view. 

At  length  Sancho  Panza  spoke:  ^'I  beseech  you. 
Sir  Knight-errant,  be  sure  to  remember  the  island 
you  promised  me.  I  dare  say  I  shall  make  out  to 
govern  it  quite  well,  let  it  be  ever  so  big." 

Don  Quixote  answered  with  becoming  dignity: 
"Friend  Sancho,  you  must  know  that  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  of  knights-errant  to  conquer  islands 
and  put  their  squires  over  them  as  governors.  Now 
it  is  my  intention  to  keep  up  that  good  custom,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  it.'' 
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"You  are  indeed  a  rare  master/'  returned  Sancho 
Panza,  "and  the  custom  is  a  good  one." 

"Indeed,  I  am  thinking  I  might  even  improve 
upon  that  good  custom,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "What 
if  I  should  conquer  three  or  four  islands  and  set  you 
up  as  master  of  them  all?" 

"You  could  do  nothing  that  would  please  me 
better,"  answered  Sancho.  "I  should  like  it  wonder- 
fully." 

Ill 

While  they  were  thus  riding  and  talking,  they  came 
to  a  place  where  there  were  a  great  many  windmills. 
There  seemed  to  be  thirty  or  forty  of  them  scattered 
here  and  there  upon  the  plain;  and  when  the  wind 
blew  against  them,  their  long  white  arms  seemed  to 
wave  and  beckon  in  a  droll  and  most  threatening 
manner. 

Don  Quixote  suddenly  drew  rein  and  paused  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

"There!  there!"  he  cried.  "Fortune  is  with  us. 
Look  yonder,  Sancho!  I  see  at  least  thirty  huge 
giants,  and  I  intend  to  fight  all  of  them.  When  I 
have  overcome  and  slain  them  we  will  enrich  our- 
selves with  their  spoils." 

"What  giants?"  asked  Sancho  Panza. 

"Why,  those  who  are  standing  in  the  fields  just 
before  us,"  answered  the  knight.  "See  their  long 
arms!    I  have  read  that  some  of  their  race  had  arms 
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which  reached  more  than  two  miles.  But  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  them." 

"Look  at  them  better,  master,"  said  Sancho. 
"Those  are  not  giants;  they  are  windmills.  The 
things  which  you  call  arms  are  sails,  and  they  flap 
around  when  the  wind  blows." 

"Friend  Sancho,"  answered  the  knight,  speaking 
very  sternly,  "it  is  plain  that  you  are  not  used  to 
adventures.  I  tell  you  those  things  are  giants.  If 
you  are  afraid,  go  and  hide  yourself  and  say  your 
prayers.     I  shall  attack  them  at  once." 

Without  another  word  he  spurred  Rozinante  into 
a  sturdy  trot  and  was  soon  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
windmills. 

"Stand,  cowards!"  he  cried.  "Stand  your  ground! 
Do  not  fly  from  a  single  knight,  who  dares  you  all 
to  meet  him  in  fair  fight." 

At  that  moment  the  wind  began  to  blow  briskly 
and  all  the  mill  sails  were  set  moving.  They  seemed 
to  be  answering  his  challenge. 

He  paused  a  moment.  "O  my  Dulcinea,  fairest  of 
ladies,"  he  cried,  "help  me  in  this  perilous  adventure!" 

Then  he  couched  his  lance;  he  covered  himself  with 
his  shield;  he  rushed  with  poor  Rozinante's  utmost 
speed  upon  the  nearest  windmill. 

The  long  lance  struck  into  one  of  the  whirling  sails 
and  was  carried  upward  with  such  swiftness  that  it  was 
torn  from  the  knight's  firm  grasp,  whirled  high  into  the 
air,  and  broken  into  shivers.     At  the  same  moment 
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knight  and  steed  were  hurled  forward  with  such  speed 
that  both  were  thrown  rolling  upon  the  ground. 

Sancho  Panza  hurried  to  the  place  as  quickly  as 
his  dappled  donkey  could  carry  him.  His  master 
was  lying  helpless  by  the  roadside.  The  helmet  had 
fallen  from  his  head,  and  the  shield  had  been  hurled 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  hedge. 

"Mercy  on  me,  master!"  cried  the  squire.  '^Didn't 
I  tell  you  they  were  windmills?" 

'^ Peace,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
rubbing  the  dust  from  his  eyes.  "There  is  nothing 
so  uncertain  as  war.  That  wicked  enchanter,  Pres- 
ton, who  stole  my  books  has  done  all  this.  They 
were  giants,  as  I  told  you;  but  he  changed  them 
into  windmills  so  that  I  should  not  have  the  honor 
of  victory.  But  mind  you,  Sancho,  I  will  get  even 
with  him  in  the  end." 

"So  be  it,  say  I!"  cried  Sancho,  as  he  dismounted 
from  his  donkey.  "And  I  hope  you  will  give  him 
all  he  deserves." 

He  lifted  the  fallen  knight  from  the  ground.  He 
brought  his  shield  and  adjusted  his  helmet.  Then 
he  led  his  unlucky  steed  to  his  side  and  helped  him 
to  remount. 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  sloping  towards  the  west, 
and  knight  and  squire  rode  thoughtfully  onward 
across  the  plain  of  Montiel. 

—  Retold    from    "Adventures    of    Don    Quixote    de    la 
Mancha,"  by  Cervantes. 
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HOW   GULLIVER  RODE  TO  LILLIPUT 


IT  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I 
reached  the  shore.  The  sun  had  now  been  down 
for  some  time  and  darkness  was  at  hand.  Not  know- 
ing what  sort  of  country  I  was  in,  I  walked  about  half 
a  mile  inland;  but  in  the  gathering  gloom  no  signs  of 
houses  or  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen. 
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The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  I,  being  extremely 
tired,  could  walk  no  farther.  So,  since  the  ground  was 
quite  dry  and  warm,  I  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  short, 
thick  grass;  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  must  have  slept  very  soundly,  for  I  did  not  even 
dream.  When  I  awoke,  it  was  morning  and  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly.  I  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  and 
remembered  that  I  was  in  a  strange  land.  My  first 
thought  was  that  I  was  hungry;  it  was  time  to  be 
stirring. 

I  tried  to  get  up,  but  was  not  able  to  stir.  For,  as 
I  lay  on  my  back,  I  found  that  my  arms  and  legs  were 
strongly  fastened  to  the  ground;  and  my  hair,  which 
was  quite  long,  was  tied  down  in  the  same  manner. 

I  struggled  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  to  no  purpose; 
I  could  only  look  upwards  and  wonder  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Presently  I  heard  a  confused  noise  around  me,  but  I 
could  see  nothing.  Then  I  felt  some  live  creature  mov- 
ing on  my  left  leg;  it  came  gently  forward  and  did  not 
pause  until  it  was  almost  to  my  chin.  Bending  my 
eyes  downward  as  much  as  I  could,  I  perceived  it  to 
be  a  human  creature  not  six  inches  high,  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hands  and  a  quiver  at  his  back. 

As  I  looked,  I  saw  at  least  forty  other  little  fellows 
like  him,  climbing  up  on  my  body.  I  was  never  more 
surprised  in  my  life.  I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  but  I 
spoke  very  loud  and  shouted  with  aU  my  might. 

The  httle  men  were  frightened  and  all  ran  back  in 
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great  confusion.  I  afterwards  learned  that  some  were 
hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  as  they  leaped  from  my 
body  to  the  ground. 

However,  they  soon  returned.  I  saw  several  stand- 
ing on  my  breast  and  looking  over  at  my  face.  .  .  . 
One  of  them  made  a  speech  to  me.  He  acted  every 
part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could  observe  many  periods 
of  threatenings,  and  others  of  promises,  pity,  and 
kindness. 

I  answered  in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  most  sub- 
missive manner,  lifting  up  my  left  hand  and  both  my 
eyes  toward  the  sun,  as  if  calling  upon  that  great  lu- 
minary to  witness  the  truth  of  my  words.  Then  I 
pointed  to  my  mouth  and  told  the  little  man  how 
hungry  I  was. 

He  understood  that  part  of  my  speech  very  well,  and 
at  once  gave  out  some  orders  to  his  companions  who 
were  standing  near.  Instantly,  a  dozen  ladders  were 
set  up  against  my  side,  and  a  hundred  little  men  climbed 
up  with  little  baskets  in  their  hands.  These  baskets, 
I  saw,  were  full  of  food  that  had  been  sent  thither  by 
the  king's  orders.  There  were  legs  and  shoulders  like 
those  of  mutton,  but  very  small;  there  were  loaves 
of  bread  no  larger  than  a  vest  button;  and  there  were 
little  dishes  of  jams  and  jellies  and  other  dainties. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  eat  this  breakfast,  for  I 
had  tasted  nothing  for  two  days.  After  that  I  felt 
much  better.  I  kept  very  quiet,  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  little  people  left  me  for  a  while, 
and  I  fell  asleep.  I  slept  soundly  for  at  least  eight 
hours;  for,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  they  had  put  some 
sort  of  sleeping  potion  in  the  food  they  had  given  me. 
When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  bound  hand  and  foot 
much  stronger  than  before. 

Hearing  a  great  shouting  among  the  little  people, 
who  were  again  surrounding  me,  I  turned  my  head  as 
far  as  I  could  and  saw  by  my  side  the  queerest  little 
wagon  that  was  ever  invented.  It  was  made  of  wood 
and  was  about  seven  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide.  It 
rested  on  twenty-two  little  wheels,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  saucer. 

This  wagon  was  a  great  piece  of  mechanism  for  such 
little  people  to  make.  Five  hundred  carpenters  had 
been  busy  with  it  ever  since  I  had  been  discovered; 
for  the  king  and  his  council  had  early  determined  not 
only  to  make  me  their  prisoner  but  to  carry  me  to  their 
capital  city,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

Their  greatest  difficulty  was  to  raise  me  and  put  me 
on  the  wagon.  Eighty  strong  poles  about  half  the 
length  of  a  walking-stick  were  set  up  by  the  side  of 
the  wagon.  At  the  upper  end  of  each  pole  was  a 
pulley,  over  which  a  strong  rope  was  carried. 

One  end  of  each  rope  was  fastened  around  my  body, 
my  legs,  or  my  neck.  When  all  was  ready,  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  strongest  men  seized  hold  of  the  ropes  and 
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began  to  pull  with  all  their  might.  In  less  than  three 
hours  I  was  raised  and  slung  upon  the  wagon,  and 
there  tied  fast. 

And  now  for  the  ride. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  the  king^s  largest  horses,  each 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  high,  were  employed 
to  draw  me  to  the  city,  which  I  have  just  said  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  horses  were  hitched 
four  by  four  in  a  long  line,  and  were  driven  by  thirty 
coachmen  or  wagoners  who  ran  along  beside  them. 
These  drivers  were  dressed  in  fine  red  uniforms,  and 
each  carried  a  tiny  whip  in  his  hand. 

They  shouted;  the  horses  strained  at  their  traces, 
and  we  started  off.  Soon  we  came  to  a  smooth  road, 
and  there  the  horses  galloped  forward  at  a  great  rate. 
The  drivers  ran,  the  soldiers  and  workmen  followed 
behind,  and  the  great  crowd  of  lookers-on  closed  up 
the  procession. 

We  made  a  long  march  that  day  —  at  least  it  seemed 
long  to  my  little  captors.  Night  came  on,  and  we  en- 
camped by  the  roadside.  I  lay  quietly  on  the  wagon 
with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me,  half  with 
torches,  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to  shoot 
me  if  I  should  stir. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  continued  our 
march,  and  about  noon  arrived  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  city  gates. 

The  king  with  all  his  court  came  out  to  meet  us; 
but  his  great  officers  would  by  no  means  suffer  his 
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majesty  to  endanger  his  person  by  mounting  on  my 
body. 

At  the  place  where  the  wagon  stopped  there  was  a 
grand  temple,  the  largest  building  in  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  I  soon  learned  that  this  was  to  be  my  lodging 
place*  and  prison.  The  gate  on  one  side  was  about  four 
feet  high  and  two  feet  wide  —  large  enough  for  me  to 
creep  through  easily. 

While  I  still  lay  helpless  on  the  grand  wagon,  the 
king's  smith  brought  forward  fourscore  and  eleven 
chains  like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe, 
and  almost  as  large.  Each  of  these  chains  was  about 
two  yards  long;  and  one  end  of  each  was  made  secure 
just  inside  the  temple  door.  The  smith,  with  the  help 
of  several  sturdy  soldiers,  then  proceeded  to  lock  all  the 
chains  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and-thirty  padlocks. 

When,  at  last,  it  was  found  that  I  could  not  possibly 
break  loose,  the  workmen  cut  all  the  strings  that 
bound  me,  whereupon  I  rose  up  with  as  melancholy  a 
disposition  as  ever  I  had  in  my  Hfe.  The  fifteen  hun- 
dred horses  started  forward,  and  the  great  wagon  was 
drawn  swiftly  out  of  my  way.  The  noise  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  people  at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk  are  not 
to  be  expressed. 

So  ended  my  wonderful  ride  to  the  capital  city  of 
Lilliput. 

—  Adapted  from  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  by  Jonathan  Swift. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  returned  to  the  inn  from 
his  early  morning  walk  he  found  that  his 
three  companions  had  risen  and  were  waiting  for 
him  in  the  breakfast  room.  They  sat  down  to  the 
meal;  and  broiled  ham,  eggs,  coffee,  and  sundries 
began  to  disappear  with  an  alarming  rapidity  which 
testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  fare. 

^'Now,   about  Manor  Farm,"   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'^How  shall  we  go?" 

"We    had    better    consult    the    waiter,    perhaps," 
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said  Mr.  Tupman;  and  the  waiter  was  summoned 
accordingly. 

"Manor  Farm,  Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen  —  fifteen 
miles,  gentlemen  —  crossroad.     A  post  chaise,  sir?" 

'Tost  chaise  won't  hold  more  than  two,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"True,  sir  —  beg  pardon,  sir.  Very  nice  four- 
wheel  chaise,  sir  —  seat  for  two  behind  —  one  in  front 
for  the  gentleman  that  drives  —  oh!  beg  your  pardon, 
sir  —  that  will  only  hold  three." 

"What's  to  be  done?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Perhaps  one  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  ride, 
sir,"  suggested  the  waiter,  looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle. 
"Very  good  saddle  horse,  sir." 

"The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Winkle, 
will  you  go  on  horseback?" 

Now  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  lowest  recesses  of  his  heart, 
had  serious  doubts  of  his  equestrian  skill;  but,  as  he 
would  not  have  them  even  suspected  on  any  account, 
he  replied,  with  great  hardihood,  "Certainly.  I  should 
enjoy  it  above  all  things." 

Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate. 

"Let  them  be  at  the  door  at  eleven,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  waiter. 

The  travelers  finished  their  breakfast  and  ascended 
to  their  respective  bedrooms  to  prepare  for  their 
approaching  expedition.  At  exactly  eleven  o'clock 
the  waiter  entered  and  announced  that  the  chaise  was 
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ready  —  an  announcement  which  the  vehicle  itself 
confirmed  by  forthwith  appearing  before  the  door 
in  charge  of  a  red-faced  hostler. 

It  was  a  funny  little  box  on  four  wheels,  with  a  low 
box  like  a  wine  bin  for  two  behind,  and  an  elevated 
perch  for  one  in  front.  It  was  drawn  by  an  immense 
horse,  displaying  great  symmetry  of  bone.  The 
hostler's  assistant  stood  near,  holding  by  the  bridle 
another  immense  horse,  ready  saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

''Bless  my  soul!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Who's  to 
drive?     I  never  thought  of  that." 

''Oh!  you  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"I!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir,"  interposed  the  hostler. 
"Warrant  him  quiet,  sir;  a  hinfant  in  arms  might 
drive  him." 

"He  don't  shy,  does  he?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Shy,  sir?  —  He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet 
a  wagon  load  of  monkeys  with  their  tails  burnt  off." 

No  further  assurance  was  necessary.  Mr.  Tupman 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  got  into  the  bin,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
ascended  to  his  perch. 

"Now,  shiny  Villiam,"  said  the  hostbr  to  his  assist- 
ant, "give  the  gentleman  the  ribbons."  "Shiny 
Villiam"  —  probably  so  called  from  his  sleek  hair 
and  oily  countenance  —  placed  the  reins  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's left  hand;  and  the  master  hostler  thrust  a 
whip  into  his  right. 
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"Wo-o!"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  quadruped 
evinced  an  inclination  to  back  into  the  barroom 
window. 

''Wo-o!"  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"It's  only  his  playfulness,  gentlemen,"  said  the  hos- 
tler, encouragingly.    '' Jist  kitch  hold  on  him,  Villiam." 

The  assistant  curbed  the  animal's  impetuosity, 
while  his  chief  ran  to  assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting. 

"'Tother  side,  sir,  if  you  please!" 

"Blowed  if  the  gentleman  worn't  a  gettin'  up  on 
the  wrong  side,"  remarked  a  passing  postboy  to  the 
grinning  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climbed  into  his  saddle 
with  about  as  much  effort  as  would  have  been  required 
to  get  up  on  the  side  of  a  modern  battleship. 

"All  right?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  strong 
presentiment  that  it  was  aU  wrong. 

"All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Winkle,  faintly. 

"Let  'em  go!"  cried  the  hostler;  and  away  went 
chaise  and  saddlehorse,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the 
box  of  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  back  of  the  other. 

"Wliat  makes  him  go  sideways?"  said  Mr.  Snod- 
grass in  the  bin  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 

"I  can't  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

His  horse  was  drifting  along  the  road  in  the  strangest 
manner  —  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of  the  way 
and  his  tail  towards  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  look  about.  His 
entire  attention  was  concentrated  in  the  management 
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of  the  animal  attached  to  the  chaise.  Besides  jerking 
his  head  up  and  down  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner,  the 
beast  had  a  singular  habit  of  darting  suddenly,  every 
now  and  then,  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  then  rushing 
forward  at  a  speed  that  it  was  impossible  to  control. 

'^What  can  he  mean  by  this?"  inquired  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  after  the  horse  had  performed  this  maneuver 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

''I  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Tupman;  ''but  it 
looks  a  little  like  shying,  don't  it?" 

Mr.  ■  Snodgrass  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  shout  from  Mr.  Pickwick: 

''Woo!    I've  dropped  my  whip!" 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Winkle,  with  his  hat  over 
his  ears,  came  trotting  up  on  the  tall  horse. 

"Winkle,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  "get  down  and 
pick  up  the  whip  —  that's  a  good  fellow." 

Winkle  pulled  at  the  bridle  of  the  tall  horse  till  he 
was  black  in  the  face;  and  having  at  length  stopped 
him,  dismounted,  picked  up  the  whip  and  handed  it 
to  Mr.  Pickwick.  Then,  grasping  the  reins,  he  pre- 
pared to  remount. 

But  now,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  horse  that  he 
could  perform  the  journey  as  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction without  a  rider  as  wdth  one;  and  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Winkle  touched  the  reins  than  he  slipped  them 
over  his  head,  and  darted  backward  to  their  full  length. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  soothingly.  "Poor 
fellow!  good  old  horse!" 
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But  the  ^'poor  fellow"  was  proof  against  flattery; 
and,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  he  kept  Mr.  Winkle 
moving  back  and  forth  at  the  other  end  of  the  reins. 

''What  am  I  to  do?"  finally  shouted  Mr.  Winkle. 
"I  can't  get  on  him." 

''Better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turnpike,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  chaise. 

"But  he  won't  lead,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  "Do 
come  and  hold  him." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  impersonation  of  kindness 
and  humanity.  He  threw  the  lines  on  his  horse's 
back,  descended  from  his  perch,  and  ran  back  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Winkle,  leaving  his  two  companions 
in  the  chaise. 

The  tall  horse,  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick  advancing 
towards  him  with  the  chaise  whip  in  his  hand,  ceased 
his  rotary  motion  and  began  a  retrograde  movement 
so  violent  that  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  still  at  the  end 
of  the  bridle,  was  drawn  forward  at  a  rather  quicker 
rate  than  fast  walking.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  his  aid, 
but  the  faster  he  ran  forward,  the  faster  the  horse  ran 
backward. 

There  was  a  great  scraping  of  feet  and  kicking  up 
of  dust;  and,  at  last,  Mr.  Winkle  had  to  let  go.  The 
horse  paused,  stared,  and  shook  his  head;  then  turned 
round  and  quietly  trotted  off  homeward,  while  the 
two  men  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  after  him. 

A  rattling  noise  at  a  httle  distance  attracted  their 
attention.    They  looked  around. 
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''Bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  agonized  Mr.  Pickwick. 
''There's  the  other  horse  running  away!" 

It  was  but  too  true.  The  animal  was  tearing  down 
the  road,  with  the  four-wheeled  chaise  behind  him, 
and  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  four- 
wheeled  chaise.  The  heat  was  a  short  one.  Mr. 
Tupman  threw  himself  into  the  hedge,  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass followed  his  example.  The  horse  dashed  the 
four-wheeled  chaise  against  a  wooden  bridge,  separated 
the  wheels  from  the  bin  and  the  bin  from  the  perch; 
and  finally  stopped  and  stood  stock  still  to  gaze  upon 
the  ruin  he  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unspilt  friends  was  to  ex- 
tricate their  unfortunate  fellows  from  their  bed  in  the 
thorny  hedge,  a  process  which  gave  them  great  satis- 
faction when  they  perceived  that,  aside  from  sundry 
rents  in  their  garments  and  numerous  lacerations  from 
the  brambles,  no  harm  had  been  done.  The  next 
thing  was  to  unharness  the  horse;  and  this  having 
been  accomplished,  the  party  walked  slowly  forward, 
leading  the  horse  behind  them  and  abandoning  the 
chaise  to  its  fate. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  the  travelers  to  a  little 
roadside  inn,  with  a  horse  trough  and  a  signpost  in 
front.  A  red-headed  man  was  working  in  the  garden; 
and  to  him,  Mr.  Pickwick  called  out  lustily,  "Hallo, 
there!" 

The  red-headed  man  raised  his  body  and  stared  at 
them. 
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"Hallo,  there!"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Hallo!"  was  the  red-headed  man's  reply. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Dingley  Dell?" 

"Better  nor  seven  mile." 

"Is  it  a  good  road?" 

"No,  't  aint."  And  the  red-headed  man  resumed 
his  work. 

"We  want  to  put  this  horse  up  here,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "I  suppose  we  can,  can't  we?" 

"Missus!"  roared  the  man,  looking  very  hard  at 
the  horse.     "You  must  ask  her.     Missus!" 

A  tall  bony  woman,  in  a  blue  pelisse,  answered  the 
call  by  opening  the  door. 

"Can  we  put  this  horse  up  here,  my  good  woman?" 
asked  Mr.  Tupman  in  his  most  seductive  tones. 

The  woman  looked  very  hard  at  the  whole  party. 
"No,"  she  replied,  "I'm  afeerd  on  it." 

"  Afraid ! "  cried  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What's  the  woman 
afraid  of?" 

"It  got  us  in  trouble  the  last  time,"  said  the  woman. 
"I  won't  have  nothin'  to  say  to  'un,"  and  she  went 
into  the  house. 

"Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  met  with!"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Hallo,  you 
feUow!    Do  you  think  we  stole  this  horse?" 

"I'm  sure  you  did,"  answered  the  red-headed  man, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear;  and  going  into  the  house,  he 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

What  was  to  be  done? 
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The  depressed  party  turned  moodily  away,  leading 
the  tall  quadruped  as  before.  All  felt  the  most  un- 
mitigated disgust. 

''It's  like  a  dream,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick  — 
''a  hideous  dream.  The  idea  of  a  man's  walking 
about,  all  day,  with  a  dreadful  horse  that  he  can't 
get  rid  of!" 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached 
Dingley  DeU  and  turned  into  the  lane  leading  to 
Manor  Farm.  Oh,  how  Mr.  Pickwick  hated  that 
horse !  From  time  to  time  he  eyed  him  with  looks  that 
were  expressive  of  revenge.  And  now  the  temptation 
to  destroy  him  or  cast  him  loose  upon  the  world,  rushed 
upon  his  mind  with  tenfold  force.  But  he  was  roused 
from  meditation  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  very 
welcome  friend  at  the  turn  of  the  lane.  It  was  Mr. 
War  die,  of  Manor  Farm,  the  gentleman  for  whom 
they  had  suffered  aU  these  tribulations. 

"Why,  where  have  you  been?"  he  cried.  ''I've 
been  waiting  for  you  all  day.  WeU,  you  do  look  tired. 
What!  Scratches!  Not  hurt,  I  hope  —  eh?  Well,  I 
am  glad  of  that  —  very.  So  you've  been  spilt,  eh? 
Never  mind  —  common  accident  in  these  parts." 
Then  calling  to  a  fat  boy  who  stood  at  no  great 
distance,  ''Joe,"  he  said,  "take  that  horse  from  the 
gentleman,  and  lead  it  to  the  stable.  And  now,  my 
friends,  welcome  to  Manor  Farm!" 

—  From  "The  Pickwick  Papers,"   by   Charles   Dickens. 
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[Mazeppa  was  a  Cossack  chief,  educated  as  a  page  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Poland.  Being  accused  of  a  crime  against  a  PoHsh 
nobleman,  he  was  bound  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  from  the 
Russian  steppes.  The  horse  on  being  let  loose  galloped  away  to 
its  native  haunts.  Mazeppa  escaped  uninjured,  and  afterwards 
became  a  favored  officer  under  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great.  In 
Byron's  poem  he  is  supposed  to  be  relating  his  own  story.] 

THE  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout. 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head, 
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And  snapped  the  cord  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And,  writhing  half  m.y  form  about, 

Howled  back  my  curse;    but  'midst  the  tread 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed: 

It  vexes  me,  for  I  would  fain 

Have  paid  their  insult  back  again  .  .  . 
They  played  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank: 
At  length  I  played  them  one  as  frank. 

We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  mnd. 
Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind. 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire. 
Where'er  we  flew  they  followed  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  daybreak  wdnding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh  !  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde 
And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
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When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  \^dshed  the  goal  already  won; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain  roe. 

Onward  we  went,  then  slack  and  slow: 
His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 

The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 
All  feebly  foaming  went.  .  .  . 

And  then,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh. 
From  out  a  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 

No,  no  !  from  out  the  forest  prance 
A  trampling  troop  —  I  see  them  come  ! 

In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance. 

I  strove  to  cry,  my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  - 
A  thousand  horse,  and  none  to  ride  ! 
With  flowing  tail  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils  never  touched  by  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 
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Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet. 

The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet; 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh. 

He  answered  —  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immovable  — 
His  first  and  last  career  was  done  ! 

On  came  the  troop  —  they  saw  him  stoop, 
They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  wdth  many  a  bloody  thong. 

They  stop  —  they  start  —  they  sniff  the  air, 

Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
They  left  me  there  to  my  despair  .  .  . 

And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain. 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut, 
They  brought  me  into  life  again. 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign. 

—  From  "  Tales  Chiefly  Oriental,"  by  Lord  Byron. 
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ILMARINEN,  Master  of  Smiths,  surely  needed  a 
washing.  Grimy  with  soot  and  gray  with  ashes, 
he  stepped  into  the  bathhouse.  Out  of  doors  the  sun 
was  shining;  by  the  window  a  cuckoo  was  caUing; 
in  the  air  sweet  voices  were  sounding.  He  looked,  he 
listened,  his  heart  throbbed  with  joy  as  he  disrobed 
himself  and  poured  the  water  slowly  upon  the  red- 
hot  bath-stones.  Soon  the  house  was  filled  with  a 
mighty  steam;  the  Smith  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
dense  hot  vapor. 
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An  hour  passed  by,  the  sun  went  down,  and  at 
length  Ilmarinen  came  forth  from  his  bathing.  Who 
would  have  known  him?  Who  would  have  thought 
that  a  bath  could  work  such  wonders?  His  hair  was 
of  a  golden  yellow;  his  cheeks  were  as  ruddy  as  cran- 
berries in  the  late  days  of  autumn;  his  eyes  sparkled 
like  two  full  moons  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the 
winds  are  at  rest. 

And  he  was  clothed,  oh,  so  beautifully!  His  coat 
was  of  linen  dyed  yellow  and  prettily  embroidered  by 
his  mother.  His  trousers  were  of  soft  flannel,  scarlet- 
colored.  His  vest  was  of  crimson  silk.  His  stockings, 
too,  were  silken  and  very  long.  His  shoes  were  made 
of  softest  leather  —  leather  tanned  from  the  skin  of 
a  reindeer.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a  sky-blue 
shawl,  thick  and  soft.  Around  his  waist  was  a  magic 
girdle  fastened  with  gold  buckles.  His  hands  were 
incased  in  reindeer  gloves  of  wondrous  warmth  and 
beauty;  and  on  his  head  was  the  finest  cap  that  had 
ever  been  seen  —  the  cap  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  worn  in  their  youth  when  they  went  wooing. 

His  mother  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
wept  for  very  pride  and  happiness. 

"O  my  beautiful  boy!"  she  cried.  "Never  was 
your  father  so  handsomely  dressed.  Never  was  any 
bridegroom  more  fitly  arrayed.  Good  luck  to  you! 
Good  luck  to  you!" 

Ilmarinen  put  her  away  gently,  kissing  her  on  the 
cheek  and  thanking  her. 
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"Now  bring  me  the  horse,"  he  said.  '^Harness 
my  trusty  steed  and  hitch  him  to  my  enchanted 
sledge.  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey  to  woo  the 
Maid  of  Beauty.  I  am  going  to  the  North  Country, 
to  the  frozen  shores  of  Pohyola." 

"Which  steed  shall  it  be?"  asked  the  serving  man. 
"There  are  seven  racers  in  your  stables,  all  trusty 
and  true  —  seven  fleet-footed  steeds  of  rare  strength 
and  mettle.     Which  shall  it  be?" 

"The  gray  is  the  best,"  answered  Ilmarinen. 
"Hitch  the  gray  steed  to  my  enchanted  sledge.  Put 
in  food  and  feed  for  seven  days'  journey  —  yes,  for 
eight  days  of  wintry  weather.  Remember,  too,  the 
big  bearskin  and  the  soft  fur  robes  to  be  wrapped 
about  me;  for  in  the  North  Country  the  winds  blow 
cold." 

"Everything  shall  be  done  as  you  wish,  my  mas- 
ter," said  the  serving  man. 

Very  soon  the  fleet-footed  gray  steed  and  the  en- 
chanted sledge  were  brought  to  the  door.  The  soft 
fur  robes,  the  skins  of  two  great  bears,  blankets  in 
plenty,  were  put  in  their  proper  places;  a  jar  of 
reindeer  meat,  a  string  of  smoked  herring,  food  for 
many  days,  were  stowed  beneath  the  seat;  every- 
thing was  done  to  speed  the  traveler  on  his  way. 

The  hero  stepped  out  of  the  door,  clad  in  his  beau- 
tiful garments,  princely  in  form  and  bearing.  He 
climbed  nimbly  into  the  sledge  and  sat  down  upon 
the  great  bearskins.     The  warm  robes  were  wrapped 
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around  him.  He  took  the  long  guiding  hues  in  his 
hands.  The  last  good-bys  were  spoken.  The  hero 
cracked  his  whip,  and  the  gray  racer  bounded  for- 
ward and  sped  swiftly  away.  Like  the  wind  he  flew 
through  the  woods  and  the  marshes  and  along  the 
pebbly  margin  of  the  sea;  and  the  brave  heart  of 
Ilmarinen  beat  fast  with  courage  and  hope. 

Then  in  the  dim  twilight,  the  hero  perceived  six 
cuckoos  perched  on  the  dashboard  before  him,  and 
beside  them  seven  small  bluebirds  were  sitting.  They 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  serving  man,  and  now 
they  all  began  twittering  and  singing,  and  the  faster 
they  traveled  the  louder  was  their  sweet  music. 

''They  are  omens  of  good  fortune!"  cried  Ilmari- 
nen. "'Tis  thus  the  springtime  goes  merrily  wooing 
to  the  Frozen  Land.  Good  luck,  good  luck,  good 
luck!" 

He  cracked  his  whip  again  and  shouted  loudly, 
joyfully.  The  gray  racer  neighed  shrilly  and  flew 
onward  with  redoubled  speed.  The  waves  of  the  sea 
rippled  with  joy  upon  the  sands,  and  the  very  stars 
in  the  sky  twinkled  and  danced  as  the  enchanted 
sledge  glided  like  a  swift  meteor  toward  the  far 
North  Country.  "b." 

—  From  "The  Sampo."    Copyright,  19 12.    Used  with  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  pubhshers. 
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THE  RED   CROSS   KNIGHT 


A  GENTLE  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mighty  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  wounds  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  fielde; 
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Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield. 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curb  to  yield. 
Full  ioUy  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 

Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  than  snow; 

Yet  she  much  whiter;   but  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  vale  that  wimpled  was  full  low; 

And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 

And  heavy  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 

Seemed  in  her  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarf e  did  lag. 
That  lasie  seemd  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.     Thus  as  they  past 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast. 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 

And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

—  From  "The  Faerie  Queene,  "  by  Edmund  Spenser. 
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HOW  MAHOMET  RODE   TO   JERUSALEM 


THE  night  on  which  it  occurred  is  described 
as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  awfully  silent 
that  had  ever  been  known.  There  was  no  crowing 
of  cocks  nor  barking  of  dogs;  no  howling  of  wild 
beasts  nor  hooting  of  owls.  The  very  waters  ceased 
to  murmur,  and  the  winds  to  whistle.  All  nature 
seemed  motionless  and  dead. 

In  the  mid  watches  of  the  night,  Mahomet  was 
roused  by  a  voice  crying,  "Awake,  thou  sleeper!" 
The  angel  Gabriel  stood  before  him. 

The  angel's  forehead  was  clear  and  serene,  his  com- 
plexion white  as  snow;  his  hair  floated  on  his  shoulders. 
He  had  wings  of  many  dazzling  hues,  and  his  robes 
were  sown  with  pearls  and  embroidered  with  gold. 

He  brought  Mahomet  a  white  steed  of  wonderful 
form  and  qualities,  unlike  any  animal  he  had  ever 
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seen;  in  fact,  differing  from  any  animal  ever  before 
described.  It  had  a  human  face,  but  the  cheeks  of 
a  horse;  its  eyes  were  Hke  jacinths  and  radiant  as 
the  stars.  It  had  eagle's  wings,  all  glittering  with 
rays  of  light;  and  its  whole  form  was  resplendent 
with  gems  and  precious  stones.  From  its  dazzling 
splendor  and  incredible  velocity  it  was  called  Al 
Borak,  or  Lightning. 

Mahomet  prepared  to  mount  this  supernatural  steed, 
but  as  he  extended  his  hand,  it  drew  back  and  reared. 

"Be  still,  0  Borak!"  said  Gabriel.  "Respect  the 
prophet  of  God.  Never  wert  thou  mounted  by  mor- 
tal man  more  honored  of  Allah  !"  .  .  . 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the 
animal  approached  and  submitted  to  be  mounted. 
Then,  with  Mahomet  upon  its  back,  it  soared  aloft 
far  above  the  mountains  of  Mecca. 

As  they  passed  like  lightning  between  heaven  and 
earth,  Gabriel  cried  aloud,  "Stop,  O  Mahomet! 
Descend  to  the  earth,  and  make  the  prayer  with  two 
inflections  of  the  body." 

They  alighted  on  the  earth,  and  having  made  the 
prayer,  —  "O  friend  and  weU  beloved  of  my  soul," 
said  Mahomet,  "why  didst  thou  command  to  pray 
in  this  place?" 

"Because  it  is  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  communed 
with  Moses." 

Mounting  aloft,  they  again  passed  rapidly  between 
heaven  and  earth,  until  Gabriel  called  out  a  second 
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time,  "Stop,  O  Mahomet!     Descend,  and  make  the 
prayer  with  two  inflections." 

They  descended.  Mahomet  prayed  again,  and 
again  demanded,  "Why  didst  thou  command  me  to 
pray  in  this  place?" 

"Because  it  is  Bethlehem,  where  the  son  of  Mary 
was  born." 

They  resumed  their  course  through  the  air,  .  .  . 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  holy  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  There,  alighting  from  Al  Borak,  Ma- 
homet fastened  her  to  the  rings  where  the  prophets 
that  were  before  him  had  also  fastened  her.  Then, 
entering  the  temple,  he  found  Abraham  and  Moses 
and  Isa  (Jesus)  and  many  more  of  the  prophets. 

After  he  had  prayed  in  company  with  these  for  a 
time,  a  ladder  of  light  was  let  down  from  heaven 
until  the  lower  end  rested  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  sacred  house,  it  being  the  stone  of  Jacob. 
Aided  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  Mahomet  ascended  this 
ladder  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Being  arrived  at  the  first  heaven,  Gabriel  knocked 
at  the  gate. 

"Who  is  there?"  was  demanded  from  within. 

"Gabriel." 

"Who  is  with  thee?" 

"Mahomet." 

"Has  he  received  his  mission?" 

"He  has." 

"Then  he  is  welcome  !" 
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And  the  gate  was  opened. 

[Thus,  in  company  with  his  angelic  guide,  Ma- 
homet visited  successively  each  of  the  seven  heav- 
ens, communing  with  many  of  the  saints  and  prophets, 
and  even  with  Allah  himself  J 

Then,  finally,  by  the  ladder  of  light  he  descended 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  found  Borak 
fastened  as  he  had  left  her.  He  mounted  her,  and 
was  borne  back  in  an  instant  to  the  place  whence  he 
had  first  started.  .  .  .  The  entire  journey,  some  say, 
was  miraculously  effected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
that  Mahomet,  on  his  return,  was  able  to  prevent  the 
complete  overturn  of  a  vase  of  water,  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  struck  with  his  wing  on  his  departure.  .  .  . 

Traditions  say,  that  when  Mahomet  narrated  his 
nocturnal  journey  to  a  large  assembly  in  Mecca, 
many  marveled,  yet  beheved.  Some  were  perplexed 
with  doubt,  but  the  Koreishites  laughed  it  to  scorn. 

"Thou  sayest  that  thou  hast  been  to  the  tem.ple 
at  Jerusalem,"  said  Abu  Jahl;  ''prove  the  truth  of 
thy  words  by  giving  a  description  of  it." 

For  a  moment  Mahomet  was  embarrassed  by  the 
demand,  for  he  had  visited  the  temple  in  the  night, 
when  its  form  was  not  discernible.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  his  side,  and  placed 
before  his  eyes  an  exact  type  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  instantly  to  answer  the  most 
minute  questions. 

—  Abridged  from  the  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  by  Washington  Irving. 
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IN  the  days  when  heroes  lived  in  the  land,  there 
ruled  in  Zaboulistan  a  mighty  Pehliva  whose 
name  was  Zal.  Now  after  Zal  had  governed  his 
people  wisely  and  well  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  faithfully  serving  his  master  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
there  arose  enemies  from  abroad  who  sought  to  in- 
vade his  country  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the 
Shahs.  And  all  the  men  of  Iran  were  sore  afraid, 
and  they  turned  to  the  Pehliva  for  counsel  and  aid. 
He  listened  kindly  to  their  com^plaints  and  then  an- 
swered them  in  words  that  were  fitting  and  wise. 
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"My  children,"  he  said,  "I  have  ever  done  for 
you  those  things  that  were  helpful  to  you  and  right, 
and  all  of  my  life  I  have  feared  no  enemy  save  old 
age.  But  now  that  enemy  is  upon  me,  and  I  charge 
you  to  look  unto  my  young  son  Rustem,  who  will 
lead  you  and  deHver  you  from  fear." 

Then  he  called  before  him  his  son,  who  was  yet  of 
tender  age,  and  said  unto  him:  — 

'^0  my  son,  thy  lips  still  smell  of  milk,  and  thy 
young  heart  should  know  naught  but  pleasure.  But 
enemies  besiege  us  and  these  are  days  of  danger; 
and  I  must  send  thee  forth  to  cope  with  heroes." 

And  the  boy  Rustem  answered  and  said,  "0  my 
father,  thou  knowest  that  I  care  naught  for  play  and 
pleasure,  but  that  my  desires  are  for  deeds  of  valor 
and  the  perils  of  war.  Give  me  therefore  a  steed  of 
strength  and  the  mace  of  my  grandfather,  and  send 
me  forth  to  do  battle  vdih  the  enemies  of  Iran." 

And  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Zal  laughed  within 
him  when  he  heard  these  words  so  unusual  from  the 
lips  of  a  boy.  He  at  once  commanded  that  all  the 
best  herds  of  horses  in  Zaboulistan  and  Cabul  be 
brought  before  his  son,  that  he  might  choose  from 
among  them  a  steed  of  battle. 

And  the  horses  were  passed  in  order  before  Rus- 
tem, and  upon  the  back  of  each  he  laid  his  hand  of 
might  to  test  if  they  could  bear  his  weight  of  valor. 
And  every  horse  shuddered  beneath  his  grasp,  and 
sank  upon  its  haunches  in  weakness.     And  thus  did 
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Rustem  test  every  herd  until  he  came  to  those  from 
Cabul. 

Now  there  were  no  horses  in  all  the  world  that 
excelled  the  horses  of  Cabul  in  strength  and  swift- 
ness; and  as  they  were  brought  before  Rustem  he 
perceived  in  their  midst  a  mare,  mighty  and  strong, 
that  was  followed  by  a  grown-up  colt;  and  the  colt 
was  of  the  color  of  rose  leaves,  and  had  the  chest  and 
shoulders  of  a  lion.  For  a  moment  Rustem  tested  it 
with  his  eyes,  and  then,  taking  a  strong  cord  in  his 
hands  he  quickly  made  a  running  knot  and  threw  it 
about  the  noble  beast.  Then  he  caught  it  in  the 
snare  and  subdued  it,  although  its  mother  defended 
it  mightily. 

Then  the  keeper  of  the  herd,  who  knew  not  Rus- 
tem, came  running  quickly  and  said :  — 

^'0  youth,  puissant  and  tall,  I  counsel  thee  not  to 
take  this  colt,  for  it  is  destined  for  another." 

And  Rustem  answered  him  and  asked,  "Who  is  the 
master  of  this  steed?     I  see  no  mark  upon  its  flanks." 

And  the  keeper  answered,  "We  know  not  its  mas- 
ter; but  rumors  are  rife  in  Cabul  that  none  can  tame 
it  save  the  young  hero  for  whom  it  is  destined.  And 
we  have  named  it  Rakush,  or  the  Lightning,  because 
of  its  marvelous  strength  and  smftness.  I  warn  thee 
to  set  it  free,  for  its  mother  will  never  permit  thee 
to  ride  on  it.  It  has  been  ready  for  the  saddle  now 
many  months,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
mount  upon  its  back." 
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Then  Rustem,  when  he  heard  these  words,  swung 
himself  upon  the  colt  with  a  great  bound.  And  the 
mare  ran  at  him  and  would  have  pulled  him  do\\Ti, 
but  when  she  heard  his  voice  she  stopped  and  made 
no  further  motion  towards  him.  The  rose-colored 
steed  bore  Rustem  far  out  into  the  plain,  obeying 
his  every  word  and  gesture;  and  then,  at  his  com- 
mand, it  returned  with  a  speed  like  unto  the  wind. 

''O  keeper  of  the  herds  !"  cried  Rustem,  'Hell  me, 
I  pray  thee,  the  price  of  this  dragon." 

And  the  keeper  answered,  ''If  thou  be  Rustem,  the 
steed  is  thine.  Mount  him  and  ride  forth  to  defend 
Iran  from  her  foes.  For  his  price  is  the  land  of  Iran, 
and  seated  upon  him  thou  wilt  save  the  world." 

And  Rustem  rejoiced  in  Rakush,  the  steed  of 
Lightning,  and  his  father,  Zal,  rejoiced  \\dth  him; 
and  they  made  ready  to  stand  against  the  enemies 
of  Iran. 

Now,  one  day,  there  came  to  Zal  a  messenger  bear- 
ing a  letter  from  his  kingly  master,  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  And  the  letter  told  how  the  Shah  had  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  wdth  the  Deevs  of  Mazin- 
deran,  and  how  he  was  now  languishing  in  the  prison 
house  of  his  foes.  And  it  ended  with  these  w^ords: 
"I  have  sought  what  the  fooHsh  seek,  and  found 
what  they  find.  And  if  thou  wilt  not  gird  up  thy 
loins  to  help  me,  I  shall  indeed  perish." 

When    Zal    heard    these    words,    he    gnawed    his 
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thumbs  with  vexation.  Then  he  called  Rustem  be- 
fore him,  and  said: 

"My  son,  the  hour  is  come  to  saddle  Rakush  and 
to  avenge  the  world  with  thy  sword.  As  for  me,  I 
number  two  hundred  years  and  have  no  longer  the 
strength  to  fight  with  the  Dee  vs.  But  thou  art  young 
and  mighty.  Cast  thy  leopard  skin  about  thee,  and 
deliver  Iran  from  bondage." 

And  Rustem  answered,  "My  sword  is  ready;  and 
if  God  be  with  me,  I  will  overcome  the  Deevs  and 
gird  our  army  with  the  sashes  of  might." 

When  Zal  heard  these  words,  he  blessed  his  son  and 
prayed  that  God  might  help  him.  And  he  gave  him 
wise  advice  and  told  him  how  he  could  come  into  the 
land  of  Mazinderan  and  deliver  his  master  from  prison. 

"Two  roads  lead  into  the  kingdom,"  he  said.  "The 
longer  one  is  the  safest,  but  vengeance  must  be  quick. 
Take,  therefore,  the  shorter  road,  although  it  be 
beset  with  baleful  things,  and  may  God  return  thee 
safe  into  my  arms." 

Then  Rustem,  having  drunk  in  the  counsels  of  his 
father,  seated  himself  upon  Rakush,  the  fleet-footed, 
and  sped  forth  to  do  his  duty  unto  the  Shah.  And 
Rakush  caused  the  ground  to  vanish  under  his  feet,  and 
in  twelve  hours  was  a  two-days'  journey  accomplished. 

At  length,  when  eve  was  fallen,  Rustem  snared  a 
wild  ass,  and  made  a  fire  and  roasted  it  for  his  sup- 
per; and  when  he  had  done,  he  loosed  Rakush  from 
his  bridle  and  saddle  and  made  for  himself  a  couch 
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among  the  reeds.  Then  he  lay  down  to  rest,  nor  was 
he  afraid  of  ^Ylld  beasts  or  of  Deevs. 

Now  in  the  reeds  was  the  lair  of  a  fierce  lion,  and 
when,  in  the  night,  the  lion  returned  to  his  haunt  he 
saw  there  a  tall  man  lying  asleep,  and  a  horse  watch- 
ing beside  him.  The  savage  beast  rejoiced,  seeing 
the  fat  meal  that  was  in  store  for  him. 

^'I  will  first  subdue  the  steed,"  said  he,  "and  then 
the  rider  will  be  an  easy  prey." 

He  advanced  cautiously  through  the  reeds,  and 
then  fell  upon  Rakush.  But  the  horse  defended 
himself  mightily.  With  his  hoofs  he  trampled  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  lion;  with  his  sharp  teeth  he 
tore  his  skin;  and  he  trampled  upon  him  till  he  died. 
The  noise  of  the  struggle  awoke  Rustem,  and  when 
he  saw  the  dead  lion  and  Rakush  standing  beside  it, 
he  knew  what  had  been  done.  He  was  vexed,  and 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  reproof: 

"0  thoughtless  steed,  who  bade  thee  fight  with 
lions  ?  Wherefore  didst  thou  not  waken  me  ?  For  if 
the  beast  had  overcome  thee,  who  could  have  carried 
me  into  Mazinderan  to  the  help  of  the  Shah?" 

When  he  had  thus  spoken  he  turned  again  to  sleep; 
but  Rakush  was  sorrowful  and  do\\TLcast  in  spirit. 

Now,  when  morn  was  come,  they  set  forth  once 
again  upon  their  travels.  And  all  day  long  they 
passed  through  a  desert,  and  the  pitiless  sun  burned 
down  upon  their  heads,  and  the  sand  was  living  fire, 
and  the  steed  and  rider  were  like  to  perish  of  thirst, 
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and  nowhere  could  Rustem  find  traces  of  water.  So 
he  made  him  ready  to  die.  He  commended  his  soul 
unto  God,  and  laid  him  down  to  await  the  end. 

But  lo  !  when  he  thought  his  last  moment  had 
come,  there  passed  before  him  a  ram,  well  nourished 
and  fat.  And  Rustem  said  unto  himself,  "Surely 
the  watering  place  of  this  beast  cannot  be  distant.'' 

So  he  roused  himself  and  led  Rakush  and  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  ram,  and  behold  it  led  him 
unto  a  spring  of  water,  cool  and  clear.  And  Rustem 
drank  with  greed,  and  he  gave  unto  Rakush,  and 
bathed  him  in  the  waters;  and  when  they  were  both 
refreshed  he  sought  for  traces  of  the  ram.  But  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  Rustem  knew  that 
it  was  the  good  God  who  had  thus  saved  him,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  ground  and  lifted  up  his  soul  in 
thankfulness. 

Then,  the  stars  having  appeared,  he  laid  himself 
down  beside  the  spring  and  composed  himself  to 
slumber.  But  before  closing  his  eyes,  he  called  unto 
Rakush  and  said: 

"I  charge  thee,  0  my  steed,  seek  no  strife  while  I 
slumber.  If  any  danger  appears,  come  and  neigh  be- 
side my  ear,  and  I  will  waken  and  come  to  thy  aid." 

And  Rakush  understood;  and  when  he  saw  that 
his  master  was  asleep,  he  gamboled  and  grazed  be- 
side him. 

The  watches  of  the  night  wore  silently  on,  and  at 
length  an  angry  dragon  came  that  way  —  a  dragon 
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fierce  and  fiery,  whom  even  the  Deevs  dared  not 
face.  WTien  it  beheld  the  sleeping  hero  and  the  steed 
close  beside  him,  it  came  boldly  towards  them,  its 
breath  being  poison. 

Rakush  saw  it.  He  stamped  his  hoofs  upon  the 
ground  and  beat  the  air  with  his  tail,  so  that  the  un- 
wonted noise  awoke  Rustem.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  the  dragon  had  vanished,  and  no  cause  for 
fear  could  be  seen.  The  hero  was  angry,  and  he 
berated  the  beast  and  hurled  hard  words  at  him: 

"It  is  thy  fault,  0  unkind  beast,  that  slumber. is 
fled  from  me." 

Then  he  turned  him  to  sleep  again. 

Soon  the  dragon  came  forth  once  more,  and  once 
more  did  Rakush  waken  his  master,  and  once  more 
did  the  dragon  vanish  ere  the  eyes  of  Rustem  were 
opened.  Three  times  did  this  happen,  and  Rustem 
was  beside  himself  wdth  anger.  He  piled  reproaches 
upon  the  horse,  and  declared  that  if  he  acted  thus 
again  he  would  slay  him  with  his  arm  of  power  and 
travel  on  foot  into  Mazinderan. 

Then,  at  length,  he  drew  his  leopard  skin  about 
him  and  lay  down  again  to  get  a  little  sleep.  But 
the  steed  Rakush  was  pained  in  his  spirit  and  pawed 
the  ground  in  vexation. 

Scarcely  was  Rustem  asleep  when  the  dragon  came 
out  for  the  fourth  time.  The  steed  saw  him  and  was 
sore  distressed,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  he  took 
courage  and  ran  up  beside  Rustem  and  neighed  and 
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wakened  him.  Rustem  sprang  up  in  great  fury;  but 
this  time  he  beheld  the  dragon,  and  knew  that  Ra- 
kush  had  done  that  which  was  right.  He  drew  his 
armor  about  him,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  fiery  beast. 

The  dragon  also  advanced  and  cried  out  to  Rus- 
tem, "What  is  thy  name,  little  stranger?  Tell  me 
who  thou  art  that  dost  think  to  withstand  me.  Run 
back  to  thy  mother,  or  surely  she  wall  weep  for  thee." 

And  the  hero  answered,  "I  am  Rustem,  the  son  of 
Zal.  I  am  by  myself  a  host,  and  no  dragon  nor 
Deev  can  stand  against  me." 

The  dragon  laughed.  Then  he  rushed  forward  and 
fell  upon  Rustem,  and  wound  himself  about  his  body, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  with  his  writhings  had 
not  help  come.  But  Rakush  was  close  at  hand. 
He  sprang  upon  the  fiery  beast,  and  tore  him  as  he 
had  torn  the  lion;  and  Rustem,  freeing  himself, 
pierced  the  dragon  with  his  sword.  Thus  the  two, 
by  their  might,  delivered  the  world  from  this  horrible 
scourge. 

Then  Rustem  was  glad.  He  praised  Rakush  and 
spoke  loving  words  to  him,  and  washed  him  at  the 
gushing  spring;  and,  all  the  time,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God  who  had  helped  him  to  gain  the  victory. 

When  he  had  so  done,  he  sprang  into  his  saddle, 
and  rode  onward  until  they  were  come  into  the  land 
of  Mazinderan. 

—  Retold  from  the  "  Shah-Nameh  "  of  Firdusf. 
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THE  pace  of  the  camel  is  irksome.  The  pecuHar 
way  in  which  the  rider  is  obHged  to  suit  himself 
to  the  movements  of  the  beast  makes  his  shoulders 
and  loins  ache.  But  soon  one  becomes  used  to  it, 
and  after  my  first  two  days,  this  way  of  traveling 
became  so  familiar  to  me  that  (poor  sleeper  as  I  am) 
I  now  and  then  dropped  to  sleep  on  the  back  of  my 
camel. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay 
dead,  and  all  the  whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with 
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my  utmost  sight  and  keenest  hstening  was  still  and 
Hfeless,  as  some  dispeopled  world  that  rolls  round  and 
round  in  the  heavens  through  wasted  floods  of  light. 

The  sun  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shining  down  more 
mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before.  I 
'dropped  my  head  under  his  fire,  and  closed  my  eyes 
against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me.  Soon  I  fell 
asleep  —  for  how  many  minutes  or  moments  I  slum- 
bered, I  cannot  tell.  But  after  a  while  I  was  gently 
awakened  by  a  peal  of  church  bells  —  my  native  bells 
—  the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent 
forth  their  music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills! 

My  first  idea  naturally  was  that  I  still  remained 
fast  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused  myself, 
and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and 
plunged  my  bare  face  into  the  light.  Then  at  least 
I  was  well  enough  awakened;  but  still  those  old 
Marlen  bells  rang  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but  properly, 
prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing  '^for  church." 

After  a  while  the  sound  died  away  slowly.  It 
happened  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a 
watch  by  which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes  had  passed 
before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attributed  the  effect  to  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear 
air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all 
around  me 

The  day  was  Sunday,  and  roughly  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  longitude,  I  concluded  that  at  the  moment 
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of  my  hearing  that  strange  peal,  the  church-going 
bells  of  ]\Iarlen  must  have  been  actually  calling  the 
prim  congregation  of  the  parish  to  morning  prayer. 
The  coincidence  amused  me  faintly,  but  I  could  not 
allow  myself  a  hope  that  the  effect  I  had  experienced 
was  anything  other  than  an  illusion.  It  would  have 
been  sweeter  to  believe  that  my  kneeling  mother,  by 
some  pious  enchantment,  had  asked  and  found  this 
spell  to  rouse  me  from  my  forgetfulness  of  God's  holy 
day;  but  my  fancy  was  too  weak  to  carry  a  faith  like 
that.  .  .  . 

After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  I  no  longer  traveled 
over  shifting  hills,  but  came  upon  a  dead  level  —  a 
dead  level  bed  of  sand,  quite  hard,  and  studded  with 
small  shining  pebbles. 

The  heat  grew  fierce.  There  was  no  valley  nor 
hollow,  no  hill,  no  mound  —  no  shadow  of  hill  or  of 
mound  by  which  I  could  mark  the  way  I  was  going. 
Hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  saw  no  change  —  I 
was  still  the  very  center  of  a  round  horizon.  Hour 
by  hour  I  advanced,  and  still  there  was  the  same,  and 
the  same,  and  the  same  —  the  same  circle  of  flaming 
sky  —  the  same  circle  of  sand  still  glaring  with  light 
and  fire. 

Over  all  the  heaven  above,  over  all  the  earth  be- 
neath, there  was  no  visible  power  that  could  balk  the 
fierce  will  of  the  Sun.  I  was  alone  before  him.  There 
were  these  two  pitted  together,  and  face  to  face  — 
the  mighty  Sun  for  one,  and  for  the  other,  this  poor, 
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pale,  solitary  Self  of  mine  that  I  always  carry  around 
with  me. 

But  on  the  eighth  day,  there  appeared  a  dark  line 
upon  the  edge  of  the  forward  horizon,  and  soon  the 
line  deepened  into  a  delicate  fringe  that  sparkled  here 
and  there  as  though  it  were  sown  with  diamonds. 
There,  then,  before  me  were  the  gardens  and  the 
minarets  of  Eg>^t,  and  the  mighty  works  of  the  Nile, 
and  I  —  I  had  lived  to  see,  and  I  saw  them. 

When  evening  came,  I  was  still  within  the  confines 
of  the  desert,  and  my  tent  was  pitched  as  usual;  but 
one  of  my  Arabs  stalked  away  rapidly  towards  the 
West  without  telling  me  of  the  errand  on  which  he 
was  bent. 

After  a  while  he  returned.  He  had  toiled  on  a  grate- 
ful service;  he  had  traveled  all  the  way  on  to  the 
border  of  the  living  world,  and  brought  back  to  me 
for  a  token  an  ear  of  rice,  full,  fresh,  and  green. 

The  next  day  I  entered  Egypt. 

—  From  "  Eothen,"  by  Alexander  W.  Kinglake, 
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^T^HE  following  morning,  after  a  hurried  breakfast, 
A.  an  officer  came  and  informed  us  that  everything 
was  ready  for  a  start.  I  now  mounted  a  little  bay 
horse,  which,  though  hardly  fourteen  hands  in  height, 
danced  about  me  as  if  he  had  been  carrying  a  feather- 
weight jockey  for  the  Cambridgeshire  races. 

There  were  horses  and  men  of  all  kinds  and  shapes 
—  long-legged  men  on  short-legged  horses,  and  short- 
legged  men  on  giant  Turkoman  steeds;  all  the  officers 
being  in  uniform  while  some  Bokharan  and  Kirghiz 
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sportsmen,   attired  in  crimson  dressing  gowns,   rode 
in  the  rear  of  our  cavalcade. 

Seven  or  eight  greyhounds  were  led  in  couples 
behind  the  master  of  the  hunt,  a  stout  colonel,  who 
was  said  to  understand  the  ways  and  haunts  of  timid 
puss  better  than  any  other  officer  in  the  garrison; 
and  a  stoutly  built  Khivan  who  rode  a  fine-looking 
chestnut  bore  upon  his  elbow  a  graceful  falcon,  which, 
now  hooded,  was  destined  later  on  to  play  its  part  in 
the  day's  sport. 

The  Kirghis  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  yells. 
Immense  excitement  prevailed,  while  all  the  dogs  in 
the  garrison,  attracted  by  the  noise  and  commotion, 
were  collected  round  the  cortege. 

The  hunting  ground  was  about  eight  miles  distant, 
and  away  we  rode  at  a  rattling  pace;  the  gallop  to 
cover  being  considered  as  part  of  the  day's  entertain- 
ment. 

The  country  lay  open  and  flat  before  us.  There 
was  not  an  obstacle  to  check  our  course  save  now 
and  then  a  dike,  some  eight  feet  wide,  which  the 
horses  took  in  fair  style;  the  Kirghis  and  Bokharans 
looking  back  to  see  how  the  animal  I  bestrode  would 
jump  with  his  heavy  rider.  Never  a  stumble,  how- 
ever, and  the  hardy  little  beast  could  have  carried 
much  more  if  required.  Now  a  Bokharan  would  race 
by  me  with  a  wild  cry,  and  lash  a  flagging  mongrel, 
which,  mingling  with  our  pack  and  being  outstripped 
by  his  fleeter  brethren,  had  crossed  the  rider's  path. 
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All  of  a  sudden  the  master  pulled  up  his  panting 
steed,  and,  dismounting,  told  us  that  we  had  reached 
the  cover. 

A  narrow  tract  of  bush  and  bramble-covered  ground 
was  extended  right  and  left  of  our  party,  while  over 
the  low  brushwood  was  seen  a  broad  crystal  streak, 
like  a  Venetian  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of  frosted  silver. 
The  Oxus  lay  before  us,  and  the  flakes  of  snow  which 
covered  the  banks  and  surrounding  country  marked 
its  breadth  from  shore  to  shore. 

We  now  formed  one  long  line,  each  horseman  being 
twenty  yards  apart  from  his  fellow,  and  in  this  order 
rode  through  the  reeds  and  brambles. 

Presently  a  wild  shout  from  a  red-gowned  Kirghiz 
announced  that  a  hare  had  broken  cover,  and  Russian, 
Cossacks,  Kirghiz,  and  self  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the 
startled  quarry.  Straight  towards  the  river  went  the 
frightened  animal,  and  after  it,  in  hot  pursuit,  went 
our  heterogeneous  pack.  Down  the  bank  our  horses 
slid  rather  than  scrambled,  and  across  the  river  we 
raced,  each  man  vying  with  his  neighbor. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  farther  shore  lay  another 
dense  copse,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  greyhounds  would 
be  distanced  in  the  chase.  But  the  rider  who  carried 
the  falcon  now  launched  his  bird  into  the  air.  Another 
second,  and  the  hawk  was  perched  on  its  victim's 
back,  while  the  well- trained  greyhounds,  surrounding 
their  prey,  stood  open-mouthed,  with  lolling  tongues, 
not  daring  to  approach  the  guarry. 
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The  master  now  galloped  up  and,  dismounting, 
took  possession  of  the  hare,  when,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  we  were  again  in  full  cry.  Five  hares  eventually 
rewarded  our  exertions,  and  then,  after  a  headlong 
burst  homeward,  I  found  myself  again  within  the 
precincts  of  the  fort. 

—  From  "  A  Ride  to  Khiva,"  by  Captain  Fred  Burnaby. 
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"  /'^H,  the  foemen  have  fired  the  gate,  men  of  mine; 

V_>/     And  the  water  is  spent  and  gone? 
Then  bring  me  a  cup  of  the  red  Ahr-wine: 

I  never  shall  drink  but  this  one. 


"And  reach  me  my  harness,  and  saddle  my  horse, 

And  lead  him  round  to  the  door: 
He  must  take  such  a  leap  to-night,  perforce, 

As  has  horse  never  taken  before. 
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"I  have  lived  my  Hfe,  I  have  fought  my  fight, 

I  have  drunk  my  share  of  wine; 
From  Trier  to  Colu  there  was  never  a  knight 

Led  a  merrier  hfe  than  mine. 

"I  have  hved  by  the  saddle  for  years  two  score; 

And  if  I  must  die  on  a  tree, 
Then  the  old  saddletree,  which  has  borne  me  of  yore, 

Is  the  properest  timber  for  me. 

"So  now,  to  show  bishop  and  burgher  and  priest 

How  the  Altenahr  hawk  can  die  — 
If  they  smoke  the  old  falcon  out  of  his  nest. 

He  must  take  to  his  wings  and  fly." 

He  harnessed  himself  by  the  clear  moonshine, 
And  he  mounted  his  horse  by  the  door; 

And  he  drained  such  a  cup  of  the  red  Ahr-wine, 
As  man  never  drained  before. 

He  spurred  the  old  horse,  and  he  held  him  tight, 

And  he  leapt  him  out  over  the  wall; 
Out  over  the  cliff,  out  into  the  night. 

Three  hundred  feet  of  fall. 

They  found  him  next  morning  below  in  the  glen, 

With  never  a  bone  in  him  whole  — 
A  mass  or  a  prayer,  now,  good  gentlemen. 

For  such  a  bold  rider's  soul! 

—  Charles  Kingsley. 
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MY  beautiful,  my  beautiful !  that  standest  meekly  by, 
With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,   and 
dark  and  fiery  eye  ! 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all  thy  winged  speed ; 
I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again  !  —  thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab 
steed  ! 

Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof  —  snuff  not  the  breezy 

wind; 
The  farther  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I  behind; 
The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle  rein;    thy  master  hath  his 

gold;  — 
Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful,  farewell !  —  thou'rt  sold,  my 

steed,  thou'rt  sold  ! 
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Farewell !  —  Those  free,  untired  limbs  full  many  a  mile 
must  roam, 

To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  clime  that  clouds  the  stran- 
ger's home; 

Some  other  hand,  less  kind,  must  now  thy  corn  and  bed 
prepare ; 

That  silky  mane  I  braided  once  more  must  be  another's 
care. 

The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again  —  but  never  more  with 

thee 
Shall  I  gallop  o'er  the  desert  paths  where  we  were  wont 

to  be. 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth;    and  o'er  the  sandy 

plain. 
Some  other  steed,  with  slower  pace,  shall  bear  me  home 

again. 

Only   in    sleep    shall  I  behold  that    dark    eye    glancing 

bright  — 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm  and  light; 
And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arms  to  check  or  cheer  thy 

speed. 
Then  must  I  startling  wake,  to  feel  thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab 

steed  ! 

Ah  !  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand  may 
chide. 

Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along  thy  pant- 
ing side. 
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And  the  rich  blood  that's  in  thee  swells,  in  thy  indignant 
pain, 

Till  careless  eyes  that  on  thee  gaze  may  count  each  start- 
ing vein  ! 

Will  they  ill  use  thee  ?    If  I  thought  —  but  no  —  it  cannot 

be; 
Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed,  so  gentle,  yet  so  free; 
And  yet,  if  haply  when  thou'rt  gone,  this  lonely  heart 

should  yearn. 
Can  the  hand  that  casts  thee  from  it  now,  command  thee 

to  return? 

"Return  !''  —  alas  !  my  Arab  steed  !  what  will  thy  master 

do. 
When  thou,  that  wast  his  all  of  joy,  hast  vanished  from  his 

view? 
WTien  the  dim  distance  greets  mine  eyes,  and  through  the 

gathering  tears 
Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment,   like  the  false   mirage, 

appears  ? 

Slow  and  unmounted  wdll  I  roam,  mth  wearied  foot,  alone, 
Where,  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound,  thou  oft  hast 

borne  me  on; 
And  sitting  down  by  the  green  well,  I'll  pause,  and  sadly 

think, 
"'Twas  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last  I  saw 

him  drink." 
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When  last  I  saw  thee  drink  ?  —  Away  !  the  fevered  dream 

is  o'er  ! 
I  could  not  live  a  day,  and  know  that  we  should  meet  no 

more; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  for  hunger's  power  is 

strong  — 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  but  I  have  loved  too 

long. 

Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up?    Who  said  that  thou 

wert  sold? 
'Tis  false  !  'tis  false  !  my  Arab  steed  !    I  fling  them  back 

their  gold  ! 
Thus  —  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the  distant 

plains  ! 
Away  !  who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his 

pains. 

—  Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton. 
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"  /^N,  Kyrat,  on  !"  whispered  Roushan  Beg  to  his 
V^  steed.     "Once  on   the  farther  slcpe   of  this 
mountain  ridge,  and  we  shall  be  where  no  foe  can 
follow  us." 

He  patted  Kyrat  gently  on  the  neck,  and  the  horse 
leaped  swiftly  forward,  up  the  steep  pathway  where 
hitherto  only  the  feet  of  mountain  goats  had  climbed. 
Only  yesterday  Roushan  Beg  was  the  terror  of  the 
desert,  the  bandit  leader  of  half  a  thousand  fearless 
men.  Now,  beaten  in  fight,  wounded,  alone,  he  was 
fleeing  for  his  life  —  fleeing  through  the  wild  hill 
country,  while  the  hue  and  cry  of  his  enemies  re- 
sounded behind  him. 
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But  who  shall  overtake  Kyrat  as  he  speeds  up,  up 
the  rugged  hillside,  never  faltering,  never  pausing? 
No  other  horse  in  all  Persia  is  so  swift  as  he,  and 
none  so  daring  or  so  wdse.  And  Roushan  the  Robber 
loves  him  more  than  aught  else  the  world  can  hold. 

"On,  Kyrat,  on!" 

Soon  the  path  became  narrower  and  more  difficult. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  passageway  be- 
tween two  great  walls  of  rock  that  towered  high 
above  it  on  either  side.  The  horse  hesitated;  he 
whinnied  softly  as  though  warning  his  master. 

"Oh,  Kyrat,  are  you  afraid?"  said  Roushan,  bend- 
ing forward  and  speaking  in  his  ear.  "You  surely  will 
not  fail  me  now.  On,  on,  my  jewel!"  And  the 
steed  obeyed. 

Suddenly  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  ended, 
giving  place  to  a  dizzy  precipice  and  a  yawning 
chasm,  deep  and  frightful.  Roushan  Beg  heard  the 
roaring  of  an  unseen  torrent  far,  far  below,  and  again 
the  fierce  shouts  of  his  pursuers  echoed  behind  him. 
He  spoke  assuringly  to  his  steed,  and  faithful  Kyrat 
pressed  forward  along  the  pathway,  which  was  now 
only  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  Sure- 
footed, indeed,  must  be  the  steed  that  can  make  its 
way  along  a  road  so  perilous. 

"Be  very  brave,  my  dear  Kyrat !"  and  again  the 
robber  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  neck.  "  Surely 
we  shall  find  safety  in  front  of  us." 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  shout  of  triumph  came  up  out 
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,of  the  gorge  below  him;  and  glancing  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  he  saw  his  worst  foe,  Reyhan  the 
Arab,  with  his  hundred  men,  watching  him  from  the 
safe  ground  at  the  entrance  to  the  chasm.  And  now 
he  observed  that,  not  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  the 
ledge  that  had  served  him  as  a  pathway  came  ab- 
ruptly to  an  end.  Before  him  yawned  the  chasm, 
full  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  beyond  it,  a  little  lower 
than  his  uncertain  pathway,  was  the  smooth  summit 
of  the  opposite  hill  and  a  sure  road  to  safety. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  while  the  shouts  of  his 
enemies  came  with  redoubled  fierceness  to  his  ears. 

"0  my  Kyrat!"  he  murmured,  "we  have  loved 
each  other  long  and  well.  Do  not  fail  me  now.  The 
task  is  great,  but  there  is  no  other  way.  Leap  this 
chasm,  and  save  the  life  of  Roushan  Beg." 

Softly,  very  softly,  the  steed  whinnied  his  reply. 
He  held  his  head  proudly  and  pointed  his  ears  for- 
ward with  expectancy. 

"Go,  Kyrat,  go  !"  commanded  his  master. 

The  steed,  with  his  four  white  feet,  spurned  the 
ground  beneath  him;  fleetly  as  an  arrow  he  skimmed 
along  the  short  remaining  pathway,  measuring  with 
his  eyes  the  space  before  him.  Then,  on  the  verge 
of  the  fearful  chasm,  he  drew  himself  up  for  one 
mighty  effort,  and  leaped  as  horse  had  never  leaped 
before.  Like  a  huge  bird  he  rose  in  the  air,  then 
glided  swiftly  forward  and  landed  safely  with  his 
burden  on  the  farther  side. 
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And  Roushan  Beg  was  saved.  For  a  moment  only, 
his  red  cap,  Hke  a  meteor,  was  seen  flashing  through 
the  air;  there  was  a  vision  of  a  drawn  sword  shaken 
in  defiance;  and  as  horse  and  rider  disappeared  among 
the  rocks  and  stunted  trees  of  the  farther  slope, 
Roushan  Beg's  enemies  realized  that  their  prey  had 
escaped  them. 

''Allahu  !"  cried  the  Arab,  Reyhan.  ''In  all  Persia 
there  is  not  a  braver  man  than  Roushan  Beg,  nor  a 
nobler  horse  than  Kyrat,  the  fleet-footed."  "b." 

—  Retold  from  old  Persian  Legends. 
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A  Ballad  of  East  and  West 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 

meet. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat ; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from 

the  ends  of  the  earth! 


KAMAL  is  out  with  twenty  men  to  raise  the  Border 
side, 
And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel's  mare  that  is  the  Colonel's 
pride : 
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He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the  dawn 

and  the  day, 
And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her  far 

away. 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel's  son  that  led  a  troop  of 

the  Guides: 
'^Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say  where  Kamal 

hides?" 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mahommed  Khan,  the  son  of  the 

Ressaldar, 
^^rf  ye  know  the    track   of    the    morning-mist,  ye  know 

where  his  pickets  are. 
At   dusk   he     harries    the    Abazai  —  at    dawn  he    is    in 

Bonair; 
But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  own  place  to 

fare. 
So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly, 
By  the  favor  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to  the 

Tongue  of  Jagai. 
But  if  he  be  passed  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly  turn 

ye  then. 
For  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  that  grisly  plain  is  sown 

with  Kamal' s  men. 
There  is  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low 

lean  thorn  between, 
And  ye  may  hear  a  breech-bolt  snick  where  never  a  man 
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The  Colonel's  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough  dun 

was  he, 
With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell,  and  the 

head  of  the  gallows  tree. 
The  Colonel's  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid  him  stay 

to  eat  — 
Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not  long  at 

his  meat. 

He's  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  he  can  fly, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  in  the  gut  of  the 

Tongue  of  Jagai, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  with  Kamal  upon 

her  back. 
And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  he  made  the 

pistol  crack. 
He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling 

ball  went  wide. 
''Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,"  Kamal  said.    "Show  now  if  ye 

can  ride." 

It's  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  dust-de\dls 

go, 
The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like  a 

barren  doe. 
The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head 

above, 
But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snafHe-bars,  as  a  maiden 

plays  with  a  glove. 
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There  was  rock  to  the  left  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low 

lean  thorn  between, 
And  thrice  he  heard  a  breech-bolt  snick  tho'  never  a  man 

was  seen. 
They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their  hoofs 

drum  up  the  dawn, 
The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bull,  but  the  mare  like 

a  new-roused  fawn. 
The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water-course  —  in  a  woeful  heap  fell 

he. 
And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled  the 

rider  free. 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  —  small  room 

was  there  to  strive, 
"'Twas  only  by  favor  of  mine,''  quoth  he,  "ye  rode  so 

long  alive : 
There  was  not  a  rock  of  twenty  mile,  there  was  not  a 

clump  of  tree, 
But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle  cocked 

on  his  knee. 
If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low. 
The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast,  were  feasting  all  in  a 

row: 
If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it 

high. 
The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she 

could  not  fly." 
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Lightly  answered  the  Colonel's  son:    '^Do  good  to  bird 

and  beast, 
But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  meats  before  thou 

makest  a  feast. 
If  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carry  my 

bones  away, 
Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal's  meal  were  more  than  a  thief 

could  pay. 
They  will  feed  their  horse  on  the  standing  crop,  their  men 

on  the  garnered  grain, 
The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires  when  all  the 

cattle  are  slain. 
But  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair,  —  thy  brethren 

wait  to  sup. 
The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn,  —  howl,  dog,  and 

call  them  up  ! 
And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer  and  gear 

and  stack, 
Give  me  my  father's  mare  again,  and  I'll  fight  my  own 

way  back!" 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon  his 

feet. 
"No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,"  said  he,  "when  wolf  and  gray 

wolf  meet. 
May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  has  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or  breath; 
What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the 

dawn  with  Death?" 
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Lightly  answered  the  Colonel's  son:   "I  hold  by  the  blood 

of  my  clan: 
Take  up  the  mare  of  my  father's  gift  —  by  God,  she  has 

carried  a  man  !" 
The  red  mare  ran  to  the  Colonel's  son,  and  nuzzled  against 

his  breast, 
"We  be  two  strong  men,"  said  Kamal  then,  "but  she 

loveth  the  younger  best. 
So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter's  dower,  my  turquoise-studded 

rein. 
My  broidered  saddle  and  saddlecloth,  and  silver  stirrups 

twain." 

The  Colonel's  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle-end, 
"Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,"  said  he;    "will  ye 
take  the  mate  from  a  friend  ?  " 

"A  gift  for  a  gift,"  said  Kamal  straight;   "a  limb  for  the 

risk  of  a  limb. 
Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I'll  send  my  son  to 

him!" 
With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from  a 

mountain-crest  — 
He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like 

a  lance  in  rest. 

"Now  here  is  thy  master,"  Kamal  said,  "who  leads  a 

troop  of  the  Guides, 
And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  on  shoulder 

rides. 
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Till  Death  or  I  cut  loose  the  tie,  at  camp  and  board  and  bed, 
Thy  life  is  his  —  thy  fate  it  is   to  guard  him  with   thy 

head. 
So  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen's  meat,  and  all  her 

foes  are  thine. 
And  thou  must  harry  thy  father's  hold  for  the  peace  of  the 

Border-line, 
And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack  thy  way 

to  power  — 
Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I  am  hanged 

in  Peshawur." 

They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there 

they  found  no  fault. 
They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on 

leavened  bread  and  salt : 
They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  fire 

and  fresh-cut  sod, 
On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber  knife,  and  the 

wondrous  Names  of  God. 

The  Colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal's  boy  the 

dun. 
And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Bukloh  where  there 

went  forth  but  one. 
And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter- Guard,  full  twenty 

swords  flew  clear  — 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with  the  blood 

of  the  mountaineer. 
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"Ha'  done  !  ha'  done  !"  said  the  Colonel's  son.    "Put  up 

the  stee!  at  your  sides  ! 
Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief  —  to-night 

'tis  a  man  of  the  Guides  !" 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 

meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from 

the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

—  From  "Departmental  Ditties,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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